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Death Comes to Dr. C. A. Freed, Head of Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary at Columbia, S. C. 


By W. C. Boliek, Staff Correspondent 


Dr. CHARLES ABRAM FREED, 
president of the Lutheran 
Theological Southern Sem- 
inary, Columbia, S. C., died 
at his home on Wildwood 
Ave., at 9.45 P. M., Wednes- 
day, April 6. He had been in 
declining health for several 
months and on Friday before 
his death had returned from 
a six weeks’ rest in Waynes- 
boro, Va. In spite of his ill 
health his death came un- 
expectedly after a serious 
attack Wednesday afternoon. 

Funeral services were held 
in Ebenezer Church, Columbia, conducted 
by the Rev. C. K. Bell, D.D., of the seminary 
faculty; the Rev. Charles J. Shealy, D.D., 
of Newberry, president of the Seminary 
Board; the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, pastor 
of the Church of the Ascension of which 
Dr. Freed was a member; and the Rev. 
P. D. Brown, D.D., pastor of Ebenezer 
Church. The body was taken to Waynes- 
boro, Va., for interment Saturday. The 
large crowd braving a downpour of rain 
to attend the services was one indication 
of the high esteem in which he was held 
in this section. Represented were those of 
all faiths and all walks of life. 


Dr. Freed was born August 23, 1868, near 
Waynesboro, Va. He graduated from 
Roanoke College in 1890, and from the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary in 1893. 
He was ordained by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia in 1893. He 
served the following pastorates: Middle- 
brook pastorate, in Virginia, 1893-1903; 
Ebenezer Church, Columbia, 1903-1921; 
Church of the Redeemer, Newberry, 1921- 
1925; Grace Church, Winchester, Va., 1925- 
1929; returning to Columbia in 1929 to be- 
come pastor of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, which he served until 1932. In 1932 
he was elected president of the Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, 
and served in this capacity until his death. 

The degrees of A.B. and M.A. were re- 
ceived by Dr. Freed from Roanoke Col- 
lege, and the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was received from Newberry College in 
1911. He served as president of the Vir- 
ginia Synod in 1902; president of the South 
Carolina Synod 1908-1910, and again in 
1932. He was a member of the Merger 
Committee for the U. L. C. A.; was vice- 
president of the West Indies Mission Board 
of the U. L. C. A.; served as a member of 
the Board of American Missions of the 
U. L. C. A., and had been a member of the 
National Lutheran Council since 1920. He 
served as chaplain of the state senate in 
the South Carolina General Assembly 
1913-1921. He was amember of the Board 
of Trustees of the Lutheran Seminary, and 
also president of the Board. 

Dr. Freed is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Ada Grove Freed, formerly of Waynes- 
boro, Va.; two sons, Dr. Charles Conrad 


C. A. FREED, D.D. 


Freed of Waynesboro, Va.; 
and Dr. Joseph Edward 
Freed, who is serving an in- 
terneship at Greenville, S. C.; 
two daughters, Mrs. Ward 
Thresh of Winchester, Va., 
and Miss Janet Grove Freed 
of New York City; one 
brother, Dr. John W. Freed 
of Staunton, Va.; one sister, 
Mrs. Wade Coiner of Waynes- 
boro, Va. Besides these kin- 
folk there are three grand- 
children, and numerous other 
relatives. 

Dr. Freed was loved by all 
who knew him. He was a most excellent 
pastor who reached out to help any and all 
within his power. His deep religious con- 
victions were conveyed in his manner and 
life. He served his Master and His Church 
well. A great servant of God has been 
called to his eternal reward. 


TRIBUTES OF ESTEEM 


By Dr. Charles K. Bell, Acting President 
and Faculty Colleague 


Dr. FREED’s strong point was his sym- 
pathetic interest in people. This endeared 
him to the many with whom he came in 
contact, forming a strong bond between 
him and the students in the seminary. The 
personal affection manifested toward him 
was a striking feature of his administra- 
tion. How far beyond student and institu- 
tional areas his influence extended is in- 
dicated by the following, a portion of an 
editorial reference to his life which ap- 
peared in Columbia State. 


“Doctor FREED 

“An unusually large number of godly 
men, influential in the national affairs of the 
Lutheran Church, have made their homes in 
Columbia. One of these was the Rev. C. A. 
Freed, D.D.} whose death occurred Wednes- 
day evening at his residence near the the- 
ological seminary which he had headed with 
distinetion for several years. 

* * * * 

“A devout man, an intelligent man, an 
earnest man, a man of pleasing address, a 
man of excellent balance, Doctor Freed’s life 
was one that young ministers in his care 
could well strive to follow, and one that has 
been a blessing not only to those who knew 
him personally but to the whole Lutheran 
Church, in whose high councils for many 
years he sat.” 


By Dr. Charles J. Shealy, President of 
the Board of Directors 


Doctor FREED was connected with the 
Southern Seminary for thirty years; as a 
member and officer of the Board for 
twenty-five years and as president of the 
institution for five years. He succeeded 
the late Dr. A. G. Voigt, whose spirit and 
effectiveness as a teacher and leader in the 
seminary had made a deep impression upon 
him. Understanding the Church, the needs 
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of the pastorate, the requirements of a 
minister, and the character of work the 
seminary ought to perform, he climaxed 
the course of his life with a splendid serv- 
ice. He was a good executive and a con- 
scientious teacher. But in all of his re- 
lations to the seminary his evangelical 
approach predominated. His whole per- 
sonality was warm with the grace of God. 
His work was Christ-centered. Himself a 
fervent preacher of the Gospel, he pleaded 
for the institution as a vital agency of the 
Kingdom of God and urged theological stu- 
dents to place the greater emphasis upon 
spiritual things. 


By Dr. W. H. Greever, Secretary of the 
U. L. C. A. 


THE DEATH of Dr. Freed at Columbia, 
S. C., on April 6, 1938, brings the sadness 
of personal bereavement to many thou- 
sands of people in many states, and espe- 
cially in the South Atlantic states where 
he spent his entire life and exerted a very 
wide influence. 

In recognition of his sincere interest in 
all of the work of the Church and of his 
sacrificial devotion to every task he un- 
dertook and of his sound practical judg- 
ment as an adviser, Dr. Freed was called. 
to many positions of special service, as 
president of the Virginia and South Caro- 
lina Synods, president of the Board of the 
theological seminary, member of the Board 
of American Missions of the U. L. C. A., 
Commissioner in the National Lutheran 
Council, and member of various important 
committees. He has served as delegate to 
nearly all conventions of the U. L. C. A,, 
and was delegate-elect to the 1938 conven- 
tion from the South Carolina Synod, and 
was a member of the “Merger Committee” 
of the U. L. C. A. 1917-1918. 

In 1904 with other individuals Dr. Freed 
was largely instrumental in establishing 
an official publication house and Church 
paper for the United Synod of the South, 
and had a large part in locating the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in a new 
home at Eau Claire, Columbia, S. C. 

He headed several successful appeals for 
money for the seminary and had much to 
do with bringing that institution to its 
present efficient service. 

While Dr. Freed -performed a valuable 
service in the many relationships indicated, 
and was always an acceptable preacher, 
the outstanding service of hts life, through 
which unusual confidence, respect, and es- 
teem were won from thousands of people, 
was his service as a pastor. His wife shared 
his large measure of human sympathy and 
kindness, and they were responsive to the 
sufferings of all who came within their 
reach,—strangers, and castaways, and 
neglected, without regard for class or 
color. Their home was a refuge for the 
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i MISSIONS AND SCHOOLS 


; and women for useful living. To the degree in 


‘and, for the time being, they may be left out of 
‘consideration. It is the colleges and seminaries 
of the Church that must be placed under 
- review. 
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By PresIpENT N. WILLISON, Saskatoon Seminary 


Ir may be assumed that all educational in- 
stitutions, whether of the Church or the State, 
have as their purpose the training of young men 


which that purpose is realized they contribute 
to the improvement of the conditions of human 
life, and therefore, in a general way, render a 
missionary service. It is not to be expected, 
however, that state institutions should have 
specifically religious and Christian objectives 


So far as they are concerned I might begin 
by assembling statistics to show the numbers 
and labors of missionaries from among their graduates, for, 


| “by their fruits ye shall know them.” I think the array of 
} workers would be quite impressive and yet not adequately 
‘enlightening. There is more in the missionary enterprise 


than can be put into statistics. The greater number of edu- 


} cated Christians do not get their names into missionary re- 


ports and yet surely they have a share in mission work. To 
what extent are they receiving their inspiration and their 


direction from our institutions? Those to whom we often 


‘appeal for support of our schools want to know. Shall we 
consider a few principles? Assuming that our young people 
should receive, through their education, something that will 
make them more useful to the Church in the carrying on of 
missionary work, it is pertinent to inquire how they are 
getting it. 

To be interested in human conditions we must know about 
them. The world about us devotes much time, labor and 
money to publicity enterprises. Usually the aim is to direct 
attention to good qualities in articles of commerce or to 
attractive ideals in political policies. It is salesmanship or 
propaganda and is successful because it appeals to human 
self-interest. Christian missions, whether we think of them 
on the home or on the foreign field, or in the sphere of what 
we call the “Inner Mission,” need publicity. Mission Boards 
recognize their obligation in this respect, but they cannot 
take the place of the educational institutions. More than 
technical and practical information is required. To be in- 
formed of a call to service and yet left in a position of in- 
capacity to heed the call is to be tormented by a conscious- 
ness of frustration. Systematic education and training are 
needed to awaken the soul to the reality of opportunity and 
power. Such education and training is a gradual and rather 
slow process. It is derived not only from specific informa- 
tion but from disciplinary and cultural courses as well. It 
is promoted indirectly as well as directly. 


Discovering the Missionary 

The facilities of an educational institution are needed to 
discover the missionary. Not all young men and women 
are “diamonds in the rough” for definite church service, but 
many are such without realizing it at the beginning of their 
training. Education leads to discovery, and fortunate dis- 
covery gives encouragement for adventure in the missionary 
cause. This discovery may be acciderital or it may be the 
result of deliberate search. Courses given in our colleges, 
not formally a part of the religious instruction, may pro- 
foundly interest the student in missionary matters because 
they give information about countries and races, religions 
and customs, and general conditions of life that lead to com- 
parisons with conditions in well-organized Christian lands. 


DR. NATHANAEL 
WILLISON 


The unhappy contrast prompts feelings of com- 
passion and tends to incite desires to play some 
ameliorating part. Through the study of lan- 
guage and literature, history and current events, 
as well as other departments of learning made 
available in the college, the student is encour- 
aged to see the world, as it were, through both 
the microscope and telescope—not to overlook 
what is near at hand nor fail to see that which 
is afar off. If courses are given in the social 
sciences and comparative religions the appeal 
will be still stronger. The unity of humanity 
and the right of all to share in the best that is 
available, when realistically noted, must lead to 
humanitarian and religious impulses for mis- 
sionary service. The nearer view of them leads 
to a deeper interest in our fellowmen. Before the prophet 
Ezekiel began ministering to the captives at Babylon he tells 
us that he “sat where they sat.” That Kagawa might qualify 
to serve the poor in his city he took up his abode in the slums 
under the very meanest conditions. Object lessons are of in- 
calculable educational value and the Church has recognized 
the fact by distributing institutions throughout the territory 
of the fields of operation. It is not only curiosity regarding 
human needs that must be aroused, nor is a superficial sen- 
timental interest adequate. Too often the best of impulses 
are wasted through a consciousness of futility in putting 
them into practice. This fact supports the policy of planting 
seminaries in the mission fields. “Of the field, on the field, 
for the field,” is more than a motto: many synods and gen- 
eral bodies of our Church have found it to be a necessity. 
The missionary who has been reared in the midst of a dif- 
cult territory and trained there becomes inured to the hard- 
ships and is saved from the depression of spirit that is apt 
to come to him who sets out with beautiful ideals and meets 
with startling disillusionment. Certain fundamental qual- 
ities must be found in all missionaries, but those called upon 
to enter new and unorganized fields and engage in work 
for which they get little thanks and small remuneration, 
and in connection with which they must submit to much 
self-denial, need to be made of heroic stuff. 


Seeing the Invisible 

The training of the Christian institution also gives as- 
sistance in seeing things afar off. It provides the telescope 
for bringing that which is distant near enough to be ex- 
amined and understood. To get interested in far horizons 
we must train our eyes through the study of the promises 
and plans of God and the history of His gracious manifesta- 
tions to all people. Where more easily and effectively than 
in the educational institution can we discover how to over- 
come the prejudices of race, nationality, language and cus- 
toms from which humanity suffers? Prejudice feeds on 
ignorance and truth removes it. With prejudice removed 
sympathy and good will become possible. Those institutions 
that are devoted specifically to the training of young men 
and women for service in mission fields must necessarily 
stress the principles underlying the missionary enterprise, 
but not all young men and women who attend our colleges 
enter the calling of pastor or missionary—nor is it desirable 
that they should. Missions, as a concern of the Church, is a 
much bigger enterprise than a specific training of workers 
might lead us to think it. When Joshua led the forces of 
Israel against Amalek, Moses was not an indifferent spec- 
tator, nor were Aaron and Hur. God used all of them in the 
carrying out of His plans. In the early Christian Church 
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all converts became witnesses, and when they could not give 
personal service in the field they offered prayers, sent let- 
ters of encouragement and contributed gifts. The mission- 


ary obligation still rests upon the whole Church, and with _ 


modern facilities at their disposal it is possible for Christian 
people everywhere to have a share in the carrying out of 
the Lord’s command. Through our educational institutions 
we are reminded of the fact and led to see the reasonable- 
ness of it. The truth sought not only possesses objective 
content but also cultural and sanctifying quality. Christian 
worship implies fellowship within the family of the heavenly 
Father, and it is His will that all people should share it. 
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Alone possessed of the Gospel of salvation in Christ Jesus 
the disciples went forth to tell the whole world. There is 
still no other way of bringing Christ to sinful human beings, 
and the task remains one of stupendous proportions. Mod- 
ern wars are fought not only by armies but by entire pop- 
ulations: so it must be in the Church of Christ. Every 
Christian must have a part in the effort. With standards 
varying indeed, but with fixed purpose the Church con- 
tinues to educate her people, not only for what the world 
regards as successful living but for the trust of revealing 
to all men the glorious destiny that God has prepared 
through Jesus Christ for those who love Him. 


Social Effects of Christian Missions 
By J. E. Gratre, TH.D., Author of “Christ and the Hindu Heart’ 


WE must frankly admit that the editor of THe LuTHERAN, 
in suggesting this subject, has shown remarkable insight. 
In our confused times this is certainly one aspect of our 
religious life concerning which there have arisen grave 
doubts,—not only here at home but also abroad. The matter 
needs, one might almost say cries for, a thorough airing. 

The non-Christian world is contemplating Christian mis- 
sions with no small degree of apprehension and suspicion. 
Intelligent non-Christians sincerely wonder whether Chris- 
tian missions are synonymous with Western culture. Does 
Christianity go hand-in-hand with imperialistic militarism, 
with a social system regimented along the lines of heartless 
mechanization and with economic exploitation especially as 
this reaches its fingers out into countries where mass pro- 
duction has not gained sway? Will Christianity bring de- 
structive elements into family life, such as a high divorce 
rate and women seeking an independent life and so crowd- 
ing fathers out of jobs whereby they might support their 
families? Does Christianity mean an imperialism of West- 
ernism and the annihilation of all traditions, both good and 
bad, of civilizations far older and with far more experience 
than has Westernism itself? 

Speaking of the economic exploitation of the peoples of 
ancient cultures, such as India and China, brings to mind an 
observation made to the writer recently by an Indian stu- 
dent. He said that Indians appreciated what the Christian 
Church was doing for him and his people through missions, 
but that Indians also fully realized that economically West- 
ern nations, including America, were taking far more money 
out of India than they were giving. He said the situation 
reminded him of an emaciated dog coming to a well-nour- 
ished Christian capitalist and whining for food. The man 
looked at the dog, sympathized with it, but finally suggested 
that he could help the dog by cutting off a piece of its tail 
and giving that to the dog to eat. The metaphor is crude, 
but the implications are obvious. 


Western Weaknesses Known 


Certainly intelligent and well-informed Christians in the 
West cannot be oblivious of the facts of the situation. The 
weaknesses of our Western social system have become so 
patent in recent years that since Christians cannot but 
doubt the wisdom of introducing anything into ancient civ- 
ilizations which would tend to make them weak imitations 
of what we have in the West,—with weaknesses and faults 
more often intensified rather than strengths and goods. If 
Christian missions have any part in bringing about such ef- 
fects, we may well look askance. The question is, “Do they?” 

In facing this question it is perhaps best that we of the 
West examine first our own background. That Christian 
missions implanted in the Graeco-Roman Empire and later 


throughout the Europe of our forefathers did play an enor- 
mous part in transforming the whole social structure, includ- 
ing even our vocabularies, ideas and mentality, cannot be 
doubted. But to say that Christianity has been the sole 
factor in fashioning Western culture, and that therefore 
Christianity is to be judged by Western civilization as its 
effect, is certainly untrue. It would be nearer the truth to 
say that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is still in the process of 
leavening the Western mind, heart and life, and has still a 
long way to go. Shall we stop preaching Christ in the West? 
Shall we assume that Christian missions have produced the, 
at the present chaotic moment, rather sordid looking West- 
ern civilization and that therefore Christ is condemned? 
The answer is obvious. What the West needs is more of 
Christ—the Christianization must be prosecuted with even 
greater zeal. Greater discernment and discrimination are 
needed. Christianity has been confused with much that is 
non-Christian and even un-Christian. “Christ and Him 
crucified” has not been the sole message of the Church, and 
the work of the Church has been too often diverted from 
its main business. 

To transfer the picture to the so-called non-Christian 
world—Western business, Western culture and Westernism 
have spread to every corner of the globe. There is no place 
that is unaffected. Is the very best in Westernism, the very 
hope of our own society, to be withheld in such a situation? 
One wonders whether Christian missions have been pros- 
ecuted with sufficient intensity in, for example, Japan. Japan 
has been Westernized but not Christianized. The result is 
plainly before us. We venture the assertion that the onus 
of foreign missions lies upon the shoulders of the Christian 
Church now as never before. Failure at this juncture would 
be nothing short of sheer criminality. 


What Are Christian Missions? 


This question may seem superfluous; but in studying the 
effects of Christian missions it must be faced, for there are 
missions and missions just the same as there are churches 
and churches in America. Social effects are by no means 
the same. To begin with, it cannot be too emphatically said 
that a foreign mission enterprise cannot be separated from 


the church that “mothers” it. Christian life and social effects | 


of the one are reflected in the other. Secondly, there is the 
matter of the attitude in the sending church. In general, it 
might be said that fortunately this has changed for the bet- 
ter in most churches in this modern era of the missionary 
enterprise but there still prevails too much of the older 
attitude. By the “older” attitude we mean that of regarding 
non-Christians with a degree of haughty, even of self- 
righteous, pity. These are in darkness, blindly bowing down 
to wood and stone. Home churches either consciously or 
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lunconsciously assumed that they themselves were perfectly 


Christian and they carried on the missionary enterprise in 
"a patronizing manner,—the giving of alms. The missionaries 


: 


sent assumed that the ideal in a foreign country was to have 


a society, institutions and even customs and dress as near 


as possible like those at “home.” They gained proselytes,— 
that is true, but often these were seven times worse than 


their spiritual fathers. 


What a reaction such an attitude has caused upon self- 


respecting and cultured non-Christians? They learned to 
despise the hollow, artificial new social caste,—made up 


largely of hirelings and ignoramuses. Today both home 
churches and missionaries are understanding far better non- 
Christian social culture. In the third place, many missions 
have been woefully lopsided in their emphases and conse- 


quently have developed lopsidedly. For instance there are 


‘missions where the main emphasis has been on higher edu- 


= 


cation. The finest spirits were attracted in that direction 
and other phases of mission work languished. Too often this 
education was almost entirely secular and even materialistic, 
and the result was the rearing of men who had lost all faith 
in their old religions and regarded even Christianity as a 


'mere appendage. On the other hand there were, and still 


are, missions which place all the emphasis on evangelism, 
or on this or that phase of missionary activity. Quite re- 
cently we heard a wise missionary of long experience be- 
moan the fact that his mission had neglected higher educa- 
tion and that it was doomed to suffer because of a lack of 
enlightened leadership. In no place as in a new environ- 
ment is it so essential that Christ be set forth in what Paul 
calls, in his letter to the Ephesians, His multi-sided and 
symmetrical aspects. 


The Age of Pietism 

Even in the same mission there may be a complete change, 
either for the better or the worse. We recall the case of 
the pietistic Danish-Halle Mission in South India. The Lu- 
theran missionaries Ziegenbalg and Plutschau went to India 
in the early seventeen hundreds filled with all the conse- 
eration and glowing Christian radiance of Francke and 
Lange. In spite of the almost insuperable difficulties of 
those early days their touch of life upon life was marvelous 
and many were drawn to Christ and became radiatingly 
Christian. Then came the age of rationalism in Continental 
Europe. The buttressing foundations of the mission crum- 
bled. The life pulsating out from the home base waned and 
the spiritual life of the members grew feeble. In Europe 
the pulpits became lecture platforms and in India mission- 
aries left off the business of exalting Christ and spent their 
time in horticultural and geological scientific investigations. 
The mission languished. Even education and scientific study 
failed to enthuse. The life was gone and the Indians knew 
it. On a recent visit in that part of India a missionary sadly 
told me he could not speak of Christianity to cultured and 
well-informed Indians. They laughed at him and said they 
had seen too much of Christian missions in the past. 

Perhaps those at the Home Base do not always realize 
the importance of the spiritual buttressing of a far-flung 
mission. It cannot be over-estimated. A weak spiritual life 
at the home base, or feeble, pusillanimous backing, is bound 
to be reflected in a mission and social effects are correspond- 
ing. It is disheartening when we missionaries view the 
wrecks of past missions,—beholding the withered stumps 
of what were intended to become flourishing indigenous 
churches but which were not nurtured for a sufficient length 
of time to become firmly rooted themselves. The nationals 
remaining in such a mission are pathetic figures. During 
this “missionary age” it has come to be “the thing” for 
churches to engage in foreign mission programs and enter- 
prises. Too often the real spirit of Christ is not behind them. 
The social effects are often appalling. 

(To be continued) 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Quasi modo geniti—The First Sunday after Easter 


GRANT, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that we, who have 
celebrated the solemnities of the Lord’s Resurrection, may, by 
the help of Thy grace, bring forth the fruits thereof in our life 
and conversation; through the same Jesus Christ... 


Tuts Day is the Octave of the Feast of the Resurrection. 
It marks the “ceremonial” completion of the immediate fes- 
tival observance, although the “Season,” which now follows, 
perpetuates the Easter spirit and joy. 

There is abundant and very ancient precedent for a week’s 
observance of a “solemnity.” This is called an octave, the 
eighth day, particularly, the Octave. The last in reality acts 
as a re-emphasis of the Event and brings its own added con- 
tribution to the observance. Note in the second portion of 
Today’s Gospel the statement, “And after eight days.” Here 
of course there is no “Octave” intended: that came only 
centuries after the establishment of the Festival observance; 
but it serves to illustrate the manner in which passing time 
was marked, and is a “forerunner” of the later octave. 

The Collect harmonizes thoroughly with the Octave idea: 
here again is historic foundation for the petition: we, who 
have celebrated the solemnities of the Lord’s Resurrection. 
There is far more here than a mere closing or passing ref- 
erence to a great Fact as a reminiscence of the Day a week 
since: it includes the transcendent message of peace and joy; 
the inspiration to faith and nourishment of abiding trust. 

The word solemnities is interesting to us of the present 
day. It is one we do not meet very often: it is uncommon 
to our daily speech. We experience so little of what it actu- 
ally means, particularly when we are celebrating some great 
event. Fact of the matter is, our manner of life has little 
place for “solemnities”! 

It is a formal word. It breathes solemn, that is, profound 
dignity and worth. It includes a high spirit of reverence 
and deeply appreciative devotion. It calls forth the noblest 
and finest responses. It choruses a great and holy joy. It 
contributes an effect upon participants which stirs heart, 
mind, and life. 

Connect this with the Paschal Feast, and one begins to 
realize how this Little Prayer in a short, simple phrase 
raises again heart and mind of the pray-er to the heights of 
the Divine Event, memorialized these days. 


Naturally it also causes one to pause and ask oneself, Have 
I really ascended to the heights of these holy solemnities? 
Is Easter in my heart now? Is it remaining? And celebrated 
(another fine word!)—Have I given glory, and thanks, and 
praise, and humbly consecrated myself to living participa- 
tion in, and believing perpetuation of, the Gift the Lord’s 
Resurrection has brought to me? 

For the pith of the Prayer is, that by the help of Thy Grace 
(meaning, the One “Who through His Only-begotten Son 
overcame death and opened unto us the gate of everlasting 
life”) we may bring forth the fruits thereof in our life and 
conversation. As there are “fruits of the Spirit,” so there 
are fruits of the Resurrection: are they not the same? For . 
they are the practical exemplification of faith’s realization 
and acceptance and we readily are living of the Lord’s Gift. 
Here is where the Epistle belongs, and we readily see what 
it has contributed to the making of this Little Prayer. 

The Petition means but one thing, but it is all!—that we 
may live the risen life; that we may “seek those things which 
are above where Christ sitteth”; that we may be inspired 
with the spirit of His Victory to victorious living (“who is 
he that overcometh the world...” “More than conquerors 
through him that loved us”); that our whole spirit of living, 
toward and in the daily experiences and relationships of life, 
may be permeated by the “peace and joy in believing,” 
knowing that now nothing “shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
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THE SWEDES AND SWEDEN TODAY 


By THE REv. BENJAMIN Lotz, Bethlehem, Pa. 


THREE HUNDRED years ago, the Kalmar Nyckel and the 
Fogel Grip sailed from Gotenburg, Sweden, for the new 
world. The boats dropped anchor on the banks of the Dela- 
ware River near the present site of the city of Wilmington. 
These Swedish colonists were the first permanent settlers of 
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the white race on the land which now comprises parts of 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. During this sum- 
mer, the anniversary of this colonization will be observed 
by an elaborate celebration. In order to acquaint the read- 
ers of THE LUTHERAN with present-day Sweden, which will 
participate in this event through a delegation of represen- 
tative citizens, this article, written in an informal manner, 
is presented. 


Familiarity Breeds Appreciation 

It is only in recent years that Americans are beginning to 
learn much about Sweden. Most of us are very much like 
a man whom we shall designate Mr. Average Citizen. He 
had hardly heard of Sweden, for he had forgotten his geog- 
raphy except what he had learned driving his automobile 
on Sunday afternoon, until he was accosted by a friend who 
persuaded him to accompany him to lunch. The restaurant 
selected might be located in any of a dozen large American 
cities, and featured the famous Swedish Smorgasbord or 
hors d’oeuvre. There he found himself before a table upon 
which were placed many dishes, some strangely familiar, 
others totally unfamiliar—little meat balls wrapped in cab- 
bage leaves, brown- 
ish beans which t IT OS 
tasted both sweet and : 
sour, fish in moulded 
gelatine, salads of 
every description, 
and things too nu- 
merous to mention 
here. He ate to satiety 
and learned that the 
main part of the 
luncheon was yet to 
follow. He had just 
eaten the appetizers. 
And the whole ex- 
perience ended up 
with something called 
fruit soup, mixed 
fruits stewed with 
something like 
tapioca. As he lum- 
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bered out of the restaurant, he said under his breath, “Bill, 
if this is Swedish, these Swedes are some cooks.” 

When Mr. Average Citizen arrived home he found that 
his daughter was planning a cruise to Bermuda. She had 
engaged passage on a large white ship that bore the name 
Kungsholm. He looked at the prospectus, and on the back 
he noted that the boat was owned and operated, along with 
her sister ships, Gripsholm and Drottningholm, by the 
Swedish American Line. When she returned from her trip, 
he heard her exclaim a hundred times, “These boats are so 
clean and the Swedish people are so polite.” 

The next week, his wife came home in a whirl of excite- 
ment. She had been assigned a topic at the local Cultural 
Club. It was on the Co-operative Movement in Sweden. 
She threw a dozen books on the living room table and while 
she unpacked the supper she had purchased on the way 
home, her husband began to examine the books. As he 
paged through the first one, he recalled the heartaches of 
the depression in the factory where he had been manager 
up to his retirement. Apparently Sweden had escaped all 
this. There seemed to be so much reason and sanity to her 
economic structure. He picked up another book. It treated 
of the artistic productions of these highly intelligent people. 
The illustrations afforded him every evidence of fine work- 
manship. Modern art had never appealed to him, but this 
book gave him a new viewpoint. 

By spring he was willing to take a European trip if his 
wife would agree that the destination would be Sweden. 
“Think of it,” he told her convincingly, “they have not been 
at war for more than a hundred years.” Mrs. Average Cit- 
izen would agree to anything as long as there was the pros- 
pect of traveling, with all that went with it, the publicity 
of the local papers, the envy of their friends, the new clothes 
and the relaxation from routine drudgery. 

Time meant little to them, for they were like two young 
folks ready to capture the world. The agent of the steam- 
ship companies persuaded them that one of the smaller boats 
of the American Scantic Line would appeal particularly to 
them. With the familiar greetings of their friends who 
crowded the pier, they set sail, bag and baggage, for Sweden. 


“Sweden on Fifty Dollars” 

As soon as they were settled on board, Mr. Average Cit- 
izen opened the books that had been given him as a bon 
voyage gift. There was a little book, “Sweden on Fifty 
Dollars,” on the top 
of ‘the plaicikas OF 
course, he discounted 
that possibility from 
the start for his wife 
loved to shop. They 


age a week-end trip 
to New York from 
eastern Pennsylvania 
for that. The ‘book, 
however, gave him 
some pointers and 
he read it eagerly. 
He liked the little red 
book called “Swedish 
Self-Taught.” He 
was not a _ linguist, 
but he enjoyed re- 
peating the phrases 
on every page. They 


could hardly man- 
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| reminded him of the little German he had somehow re- 


tained from the course in the preparatory school. When the 
deck games began to tire him, he sat and repeated over and 
over again, tack, tacker, jag tacker Er. “Think of it,” he said 
to his wife, “three ways to say, thank you.” 

Gradually Mr. Average Citizen increased his knowledge 
about Sweden. He learned that most of the inhabitants were 
Lutherans. He had been a deacon back home for two terms 
and recalled that the Swedish family who lived in the back 
street had become members of 
the church although at first 
everyone thought they were 
Swiss. He remembered, too, the 
pastor had said at the Retfor- 
mation Service that all Scan- 
dinavians were Lutherans, but 
until this time it had not meant 
much to him. 

When the occasion arose, he 
spoke with the pastor who had 
conducted the Sunday services 
on the boat. He was a native of 
Sweden but had lived in Illinois 
for many years. He was going 
back to Vermland on a visit. He 
gave Mr. Average Citizen a 
cursory view of Swedish history. 

In 1527, under Gustaf Vasa 
the Reformation was introduced. 
That made the Church of Swe- 
den Lutheran both in doctrine 
and practise. Under Gustaf 
Adolph, Sweden played an im- 
portant part in European history 
and attained the zenith of her 
fame. He was killed at the Bat- 
tle of Luetzen in 1632. His 
daughter Christine, who was still 
a minor, succeeded him although 
the Chancellor, Oxenstierna, 
guided the affairs of state until 
1644, when she took over the 
reins of government. Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen listened intently for this seemed more familiar 
ground. He was reminded of the Greta Garbo film where the 
famous actress had represented the more famous monarch. 
When the boat finally landed at Gotenburg both of them 
thanked the Swedish-American pastor for his kindness and 
looked forward eagerly to stepping ashore on Swedish soil. 

Gotenburg will always hold charming memories for our 
American friends. It was the first foreign city for them to 
visit, and its ancient buildings, its fine canals, its well-kept 
streets, and its invigorating climate made a great impres- 
sion upon them. Then were pointed out the dwellings of 
the poorer classes. As they compared them with the slums 
of the larger American cities, they were filled with chagrin 
and shame. 
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En Route for the Capital 

The next day they took the train for Stockholm. They 
traveled third class, for they were persuaded that in Europe 
only Americans do otherwise. To their amazement, they 
found the coaches clean and attractive although Mrs. Aver- 
age Citizen declared that sitting six hours on a wooden seat 
was an unforgettable experience. The whole trip only cost 
$5 apiece in American money. Along the way they were 
able to observe both the people and the places where they 
lived. The little red homes flew by as the train skirted 
mountains and passed through woodlands and over fertile 
fields. They noted that the hay was hung on racks to dry. 
Mr. Average Citizen could not restrain his enthusiasm for 
this well-kept country. A Swedish gentleman who spoke 
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English pointed out various points of interest. When the 
train had passed through the fertile plain of Narike, Stock- 
holm, he told them, was less than half the distance away. 

Stockholm is the Venice of the North. It is situated on 
islands, peninsulas, on the plain and on the rocky hills. Its 
handsome buildings, its museums, its numerous bridges, 
make it one of the most picturesque of the modern cities of 
Europe. The Royal Palace, built in the Renaissance style, is 
open to visitors, and our American friends were no excep- 
tion, for they were thrilled like all good Democrats and 
Republicans to see the palace of the King. Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen enjoyed it immensely, just as they did their 
visit to Sweden’s Westminster Abbey. There in the Rid- 
darholm Church, with its open spire of cast iron rising 295 
feet, they saw the tombs of the kings and queens of Sweden. 

They really did the town, as they told each other time and 
again, laughing at how quaint this Americanism sounded in 
far-away Stockholm. They patronized the opera, they vis- 
ited the museums, and spent considerable time in the 
Stadhus, which is one of the really beautiful buildings of 
modern Europe. They heard the story of the sacrifices the 
natives of Stockholm made during the war that the copper 
roof might be put on the building as had originally been 
planned. Mrs. Average Citizen shopped in the stores along 
Drottningsgatan. She purchased Orefors glass and Eskilstuna 
steel until her husband declared he would throw it over- 
board in New York harbor rather than pay duty on it. But 
she knew him better than that and continued to buy. 

On the boat, the pastor had recommended a visit to 
Uppsala as a place of special interest. And he had urged 
them not to forget a trip to Gamla (or old) Uppsala, where 
they would be able to see the burial mounds of the Swedish 
kings. Uppsala is less than an hour by train from Stockholm 
and is the seat of the Archbishop as well as the oldest uni- 
versity. It had taken Mr. Average Citizen a long time to 
reconcile himself to the fact that Lutheran churches had 
bishops. He now began to hope that he might have the 
opportunity of just seeing the Archbishop, not to talk with 
him for that would be expecting too much, just seeing what 
he looked like. It would be something to tell his pastor and 
the members of the church council when he returned to 
America. 

A Few Statistics 

As the train hurried to Uppsala, he peered out at the fields 

of Uppland. Then he suddenly recalled he had picked up 


2 Uppsala Hogar. 


ANCIENT KINGS’ BURIAL PLACE IN OLD UPPSALA 
Mounds said to be connected with pre-Christian times 


a tourist book which contained some descriptive material 
about Sweden. It was hardly more than a paragraph but 
he read it carefully: 

“Sweden, a Kingdom of Northern Europe, comprises an 
area of more than 173,154 square miles. It has a population 
of approximately 7,000,000 which is of a homogeneous char- 
acter. Thirty-three per cent of the population is urban. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


America Evidently Wants to See Europe before it falls 
apart or is blown to pieces as it threatens to be. Last year 
373,650 tourists went to different parts of Europe from our 
ports and from Canada, of whom only 153,301 were third- 
class passengers. This number is still far from the 618,478 
who visited Europe in the banner year of 1930, but the total 
has mounted rapidly during the last five years. If the num- 
ber could be increased, and the stream of tourists sustained, 
it might possibly induce the restless European states to 
abandon the precarious pursuit of a renewed credit by 
seizing new territory in favor of the golden rewards of peace 
that would follow in the wake of American sightseers. It 
might also help Europe to pay her debt to us, if she ever 
came around to thinking about it. But such generosity to a 
debtor by a creditor is surely not called for. 


The Soviet Has at Last Obtained a Champion from the 
Russian Church. Recently Stalin “liquidated” a group of 
clergy on the familiar ground that they were “a gang of 
Fascist agents.” Before Nikolas Platonoff, until lately Met- 
ropolitan at Leningrad of the Reformist Orthodox Church, 
had been reduced to the stage of liquidity, he used the 
atheist journal, Bezbozhnik, to state that, having carefully 
studied the acts and writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin, he had renounced the church and its “religious lies,” 
and intended to spend the rest of his life building up the 
ideal Socialist State of Sovietism. The rest of Platonoff’s 
indictment was to be expected. He was even relieved of 
the necessity of being original; he just copied the charges re- 
peatedly made in the Soviet press against the church and 
its clergy, for which no proof has ever been sought or given. 
He concluded: “Vigilance toward priests will be necessary 
in the future also as the enemy will to the last gasp attempt 
to take revenge. .. . For me the face of the priesthood has 
been unmasked.” How happy Platonoff must be to have 
become at last an immaculate and disinterested patriot! 


Too Much Publicity Spoiled a Pretty Piece of advertising 
for the Oxford Group among the Catholics of Europe. In 
the recent past several Catholic journals of note—the Cath- 
olic Times (England), the Catholic World (United States), 
and L’Osservatore Romano (Italy), the last a semi-official 
mouthpiece of the Holy See—have flirted sympathetically 
with the Buchman movement. The beautiful Baroness de 
Hahn regularly witnessed at the meetings she attended: “I 
was brought up a Roman Catholic, and being changed has 
made me a much better Roman Catholic.” But quite re- 
cently, Cardinal Hinsley, Primate of the Catholic Church in 
England, was so nettled when he learned the Oxford Group- 
ers on the continent were making “propaganda use” of a 
laudatory letter alleged to have been written by him (but 
which he can’t recall), that he issued a letter to all his 
clergy, stating that no Catholic should take part in the 
Oxford Group. It will be seen that his condemnation is 
theological and not moral, when he says: “The Group Move- 
ment is so tainted with indifferentism, that is, with the error 
that one religion is as good as another, that no Catholic may 
join in such a movement so as to take any active part 
therein, or formally co-operate therewith.” All this grief 
because of too much high-pressure salesmanship! 


The Tired Business Men and Socialites of Hampton Gar- 
dens, a suburb of Richmond, Va., feel the need of uninter- 
rupted calm and peace on Sunday. Recently a resident, Mrs. 
W. S. Morton, thought it would be nice to have her church 
nearer home. So she offered her house and lot, worth 
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$100,000, to St. Giles Presbyterian Church of Richmond, if 
the congregation would move over to Hampton Gardens. 
But other residents, who wanted to observe the Sabbath 
with real rest and peace, objected vehemently with a peti- 
tion, declaring they opposed the coming of the church be- 
cause “the peace and quiet of the locality would be dis- 
turbed,” and “the clustering of a large number of cars on 
Sunday would constitute a traffic inconvenience and hazard.” 
The objectors managed to preserve their Sabbath peace 
through the action of the Hampton Gardens Association, by 
a vote of 51 to 7, not to allow St. Giles, or any other church, 
to build there. It is a touching measure of devotion to Sab- 
bath peace and rest on the part of Hampton Gardens’ res- 
idents. Their presumable consistency indicates that here is 
a group that would not vitiate their consecration to holy 
peace and quiet on the Sabbath by playing golf or taking 
auto rides. 


Faculty Clinics for Lagging Students is the recent contri- 
bution of our own Muhlenberg College to the progress of 
education. Under the leadership of its new president, Dr. 
Levering Tyson, and Registrar H. A. Benfer, “all members 
of the faculty meet at the end of each semester to study the 
complete records of all students who are deficient in one or 
more courses.” Each student’s record, projected on a screen, 
is then analyzed by the faculty members and administrators, 
and freely commented upon. The conclusions are then 
passed on to the student’s personal adviser, and the student 
himself is given a chance to explain the reasons for his 
deficiencies. As a first result higher grades have become 
evident in the second semester because of the preceding 
clinic. 


“Catholics as Pacifists’ Sounds a New Note. Yet that is 
what Father Cox, S.J., of Fordham University’s ethics de- 
partment, suggested as possible the other day. His warning 
was based on the possibility that present propaganda might 
ultimately plunge this nation into war with Fascist nations. 
But since Catholics “may neither fight for Communism nor 
co-operate with Communists .. . it may well be that in the 
next war in which America is engaged the 20,000,000 Amer- 
ican Catholics may be lined up with the Quakers as con- 
scientious objectors, but on a different principle.” Unfor- 
tunately for clarity of judgment Father Cox’s logic is con- 
fused by Catholicism’s anomalous relation to Fascism and 
its work in Italy and Spain, a confusion that does not exist 
for those who have another alternative—democracy with a 
full measure of individual freedom. Anyhow, such a deci- 
sion as Father Cox proclaims would be very hard on the 
Trish. 


Periodic Reformation of Religious Organizations is inevit- ° 
able, human nature being what it is. It finds its work laid 
out even in the “unchanging East.” Some years ago a league 
was organized to reform the Nichiren Buddhist sect. The 
way of violence was chosen, which led to the arrest of a 
group of the reformers who were charged with attempting 
to kill Japanese political leaders and all the priests of the 
chief Nichiren temple. For some reason the offenders were 
released from custody. Whereupon, on February 17, 1937, 
they formed, according to a characteristic Eastern form of 
indictment, a “Let’s Die League,” five of whom immediately | 
attempted, but unsuccessfully, hara-kiri in front of public 
buildings as a protest against the government, which they 
accused of taking away their religious liberty. Strict police 
surveillance kept these fanatics from the accomplishment 
of their martyrdom until the other day (March 20), when 
the League’s head, Chuji Egawa, died ingloriously of tuber- 
culosis in the presence of his followers. Immediately a girl 
fatally slashed the veins in her wrists, a man committed 
hara-kiri, and three other disciples disappeared for the same 
purpose. However, the Nichiren sect continues unreformed. 
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As THE Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica was organized in 1918 (the year 
of the merger) it had no secre- 
taries, with no capital funds. To- 
day there are four secretaries, and 
the capital funds amount to $90,597. 
Only the interest on this amount 


F. G. GOTWALD, D.D., 
First Executive Secretary 


of the U. L. C. A. Board 
of Education 


may be used to assist young men 


"and women to prepare for Christian life service. 

Twenty years ago the chief emphases in the work of the 
Board were: (a) financial grants to schools; (b) recruiting 
for the ministry; (c) starting work with students. Today 
the emphases are six-fold: 


1, Educational and financial aid to colleges and seminaries. 

2. Intensifying and extending the work with Lutheran students, 
of whom there are 50,000 in the schools of America. 

3. Better as well as more men for the ministry. Definite co- 
operation with the synods in a program of recruiting men for 
the ministry. 

4, Program of promotion to awaken the membership of the 
Church to the significance of Christian higher education. 

5. Research on matters of value to the Church and her educa- 
tional institutions. 

6. Building of funds for more effective work. The income from 
the apportionment is wholly inadequate. In 1920 the Church 
gave the Board of Education $97,236; but in 1937 only $85,500. 


In 1918 the Church had 11 seminaries, 12 colleges, and 6 
junior colleges. 

In 1938 the Church has 10 seminaries, 13 colleges, and one 
junior college. 

More students are being cared for in the 24 schools today 
than in the 29 institutions in 1918. 

The ten seminaries have total assets exceeding $4,700,000. 

The fourteen colleges have total assets exceeding 
$19,900,000. 

The grand total, exceeding $24,600,000, brings our educa- 
tional property interests under the head of “Big Business” 
in a very real sense. 

Approximately 5,000 of our most promising young people 
are being ministered to each year in our educational in- 
stitutions. 

Four Major Achievements Noted 
1. Survey of Colleges. The first comprehensive survey of 
denominational colleges in America was initiated and 
carried through by our Board of. Education, 1926-1929. 
Other denominations have followed with similar surveys. 


2. Improved Program of Theological Education. To the 
Philadelphia Convention (1932) our Board of Education, 
in conjunction with the Executive Board of the Church 
and the presidents of synods, presented a detailed study 
of the Church’s arrangements for the training of min- 
isters and teachers. As the result, the standards of the 
seminaries have been greatly improved. 


3. Progress in Student Work. This work started practically 
from scratch, with the exception of the work in Philadel- 
phia. Most college and university administrators were 
opposed or cold to such work in 1918. The Board of 
Education had the first woman secretary for students in 
the United States. Today the work is well organized in 
the metropolitan centers of Boston, New York, Philadel- 
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Secretary Arthur P. Black Indicates the Progress in 
U. L. C. A. Education From 1918 to 1938 


phia, Washington and Chicago, 
with organizations being ef- 
fected in Baltimore, Pittsburgh 
and other key centers. There 
are 267 pastors at educational 
centers or in cities with educa- 
tional institutions. 

The Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion of America is the direct 
result of the labors of the Board’s staff and is not sur- 
passed by any other denomination. 

The advance of the Lutheran Church in this work is seen 
by the fact that in 1930 the Missouri Synod started stu- 
dent work, and recently the American Lutheran Con- 
ference has authorized work on a similar basis. Student 
pastors are sending men into the ministry from the non- 
Lutheran schools. 


GOULD WICKEY, D.D., 
Executive Secretary of the 
i Eee oard 
of Education 


4. Printing and Publication. New folders on “The Ministry” 

have been published by the Board covering (a) The Call; 
(b) The Preparation; (c) The Work; and (d) Points to 
Be Noted. They are free for the asking. All told, the 
Board has published between forty and fifty pamphlets 
for the use of students, pastors and professors. 
The staff of the Board has also written and published a 
book, “Going to College,” which should be read by every 
high school student going to college, and by all parents 
who plan to send their children to college. The book 
covers about ninety pages and is divided into ten chap- 
ters. It is attractively printed, in large type, has a brief 
foreword by Dr. Wickey, and is addressed to “Aspiring, 
Searching Students.” 


Suggested Parish Projects 


1. Every member informed fully regarding Christian work 
with students and the status of our colleges and sem- 
inaries. 

2. Every Lutheran student desiring a liberal education, 
attending a Lutheran college. 

3. Every parish interested in its students away at school. 

4. Every parish interested in the students who come into 
its community during the school year. 

5. At least one sermon on some phase of Christian higher 
education. 

6. A visit to the parish by a representative of either the 
Board of Education, a college, or a seminary, speaking 
either at the church service or to some group within the 
parish. 

7. One highly qualified young person interested in full- 
time Christian life service. 


The increased effectiveness of the work is wholly de- 
pendent upon the amount of money which the Church is 
willing to make available. $150,000 more annually is needed 
for seminaries, colleges, student centers, and promotional 
work including research and printing. Income from an en- 
dowment of $500,000 should be available for special needs 
as they arise. 

Following its custom inaugurated two years ago the Board 
has prepared a special folder for the use of all pastors during 
the period April 18 to May 15. The folder will be supplied 
in two forms—one for the use of congregations that issue a 
regular four-page bulletin weekly, and one for congrega- 
tions that do not have a bulletin. Every congregation should 
have one or the other of these bulletins. 
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AND JESUS SAID:—— 


“Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” John 20: 29. 


THESE worps of the 
Master are distinctly 
an after-Easter mes- 
sage, and an after- 
Easter blessing. 

Often as we read 
the words of the 
Master we can see 
their directness to 
the disciples and to 
the hearers of that 
day. We appropriate 
them, nevertheless, 
as directed also to us—which is undoubtedly our Lord’s plan. 
But these words, while spoken to Thomas, were spoken—of 
all, and to all—Post-Ascension believers. A fine Christian 
woman once said that to her these words created the greatest 
text for Christian comfort in the Bible because they were 
so directly spoken to her. 

We admire the faith of Thomas, “My Lord and my God.” 
It was not strictly faith, there was visible reality. 

During the Lenten days we walked with Jesus into the 
wilderness of temptation, we walked with Him on the “Glory 
Road” to Jerusalem and to Calvary. We have witnessed— 
with great rejoicing—the Resurrection, not in visible reality, 
but nevertheless, in the reality born of faith in the King of 
kings and Lord of lords. 

If we could catch the deep, kindly, positive assurance of 
the Master’s voice as He says, “Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed,’ we would be filled with a 
joy that truly “no man taketh from you,” and we would feel 
a deeper hunger for yet greater faith that would bring even 
greater blessings. 

Perhaps we have not put so great a value on our faith as 
to call it “Blessed” because we recognize how feeble it is. 
Yet there is truly a “blessedness” in the smallest germ of 
faith because of its possibility. In a day of apostasy, indif- 
ference, and even rebellion against God; in a day when we 
are so absorbed in the physical and the material, surely the 
Master values every spark of faith. Truly, if we have faith 
“as a grain of mustard seed,” there is possibility of develop- 
ment until we can take the world for Jesus Christ. When 
we have spoken the soundest words of earthly wisdom and 
philosophy, there still remains this unchallengeable and 
unfathomable certainty, that He Whom we have not seen, 
“and yet have believed” is the only power that can turn the 
unsoundness of our day into the soundness of righteousness; 
the unrest and confusion of today into the peace, quietness 
and assurances of God; the hatred and mistrust of the world 
into the spirit of good will and mutual helpfulness. Let 
us not think of this as an impossible ideal; it was Christ’s. 

If, in this twentieth anniversary of our United Lutheran 
Church we can be God’s instrument to bring the blessings 
of faith in our unseen Lord to many now without faith and 
without His blessings, then we will have had a memorable, 
yea, imperishable anniversary. 

Rockford, Ill. 


O. GARFIELD BECKSTRAND, 


“He who is not with me is against me, and 
he who does not gather with me scattereth.” 
Luke 11: 23. 


THERE IS no middle course between “good and evil,” 
between “darkness and light,” between “Satan and God.” 
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It is one or the other—one cannot be neutral. Now there 
are times when one can get in between opposites and escape 
danger. You can drive between two telephone poles and 
avoid a crash. But you cannot drive between God and Satan, 
no matter how fast you go. It is one or the other. 

Do not think that Satan is neutral. He is working con- 
stantly and hard to upset Christianity, your church, and you. 
He spends no time watching Christians as they go to their 
graves. He is all the time engaged in pulling them there. 
He battles to bring death to Christianity. If he gets one man 
to sin and to stay at sinning, he gets one man into the grave. 
He takes one sin at a time; he adds one sin at a time; he 
never relents in his ceaseless drive to accomplish his fiendish 
purposes, and meantime we Christians sit on the fence. 

Recently a man died who was not affiliated with the 
church. He said he would take his chances with those out- 
side the churches. One cannot be sure that he will be with 
God in eternity, but of this I am sure: woe to that man or 
woman who is a hindrance to others in coming into the 
Kingdom. It would be far better if such persons had never 
lived. Guiding sheep and building the Kingdom are far 
different in importance, and only for purposes of illustration 
is there any comparison. Woe to those persons who stand 
in the way of the Kingdom’s growth. 

What we need to do is to fight Satan with all our might 
and main. How do we doit? Satan tempts us to sin, which 
separates us from God and from our fellow Christians. It 
also has another effect in separating us from the church, 
which is in the final analysis our fellow Christians. Why 
are sO many people away from the churches? Their sins 
separate them. 


Tyrone, Pa. “ALLAN C, LAMBERT. 


“But seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” St. Matthew 6: 33. 


IN stupyING the text in the light of the expressive lan- 
guage through the medium of which the Holy Ghost gave 
us the New Testament revelation, we are at once impressed 
with the tense and force of the command: “Seek ye.” It 
means: Seek, and keep on seeking: let this practice of seek- 
ing characterize your whole life in thought, word and deed; 
never cease to seek. 

The objects of this search are also very striking. In its 
fundamental designation, the Kingdom of God is the realm 
in which God’s will is done. Since God is infinite in good- 
ness, we readily see that in this realm there can be no 
wrong and no evil; and it is clear why one of the petitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer pleads, “Thy Kingdom come”; and 
why Jesus says, “The Kingdom of God is within you.” 

Even a superficial knowledge of this world impresses us 
with the fact of sin, the very essence of which is lack of 
conformity with the law, as St. John tells us. Righteous- 
ness is rightness, conformity with what is right; and it sug- 
gests the plumb-line and the spirit-level in our material 
world. “We are conceived in sin and shapen in iniquity.” 
Sin separates us from God and condemns us. Jesus, by His 
life and sacrificial death, has made an atonement for sin. 
By Baptism we are joined to Christ and become sharers of 
the righteousness of God, as Paul so strikingly teaches us in 
the opening verses of the sixth chapter of Romans. 

In Christ, then, and as long as we abide in Him by faith, 
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) we have the righteousness of God and are members of His 
_ Kingdom with all its blessings. To such no want and harm 
can come. 

In view, then, of these supreme blessings, we see why 
the strong word “first” is used to qualify their seeking. In 
view of the statement in the preceding verse, one might 
draw a wrong conclusion relative to this seeking. To take 
“no thought” does not imply a lazy attitude relative to the 
exercise of our activities in view of the world in which we 
live. This expression emphasizes “anxious thought” and 
worry. The birds, for which God cares, are very busy in 
building their nests and in hatching and rearing their young, 
but they fill the air with their sweet song, and only man 
worries and is anxious. 

God has given us hands manifestly made for work and 
minds with which to think, and we are to make use of these 
and of all our other faculties in serving God. We are all 
spiritual priests in Christ, and whether we preach the Gospel 
from the pulpit or find our service in digging ditches; 
through all these services, whether exalted or humble, we 
are to give the first consideration not to wages, salary and 
honor, but to the realization of God’s Kingdom and right- 
eousness in ourselves and others. 

This command is strikingly practical, yet few heed it. 
Try it out and see for yourself. 


Maywood, Ill. E. F. Krauss. 


UN-AMERICAN AND 
UNDESIRABLE 


Editor G. T. Lee, “Lutheran Herald,’ Warns Against State 
Appropriations for Parochial Schools 


WE ake naturally in favor of religious education, and much 
more of it than we have at the present time. But we are 
not in favor of federal, state, or municipal appropriations 
for the support of religious education. If the government 
appropriates money to these religious schools, the govern- 
ment would naturally have something to say about what 
kind of schools they should be, and might insist on prepar- 
ing textbooks and what should be taught. Germany at the 
present time has some experience with the totalitarian gov- 
ernment of Hitler where the government supports the 
church but demands the right to control education both 
secular and religious. Religious liberty is destroyed. To 
preserve religious liberty in the United States we have the 
First Amendment, which declares that “Congress shall pass 
no law respecting the establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” Recently an “Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education” has recommended the appropriation 
of public funds for sectarian and parochial schools. A fed- 
eral appropriation would be in conflict with the First Amend- 
ment and most states have constitutional provisions in agree- 
ment with the First Amendment. James G. Blaine in 1875 
proposed an amendment to read as follows: “No state shall 
make any law respecting the establishment of religion.” 
The amendment was carried in the House, but defeated by 
two votes in the Senate, due to Catholic influence. Twice 
in recent years bills have been introduced in Ohio to ap- 
propriate millions for parochial schools. MacElwane, super- 
intendent of Catholic schools in Ohio, has stated this issue 
will eventually touch the whole nation. It raises the whole 
issue of state and church and, if we intend to preserve our 
religious liberty, the American people must act promptly. 
It could be settled once for all if Congress would add an 
amendment to the Constitution to prohibit appropriations 
for religious or sectarian purposes by federal, state, city 
or town governments. We understand that an amendment 
to this effect has the endorsement of organizations whose 
total membership considerably exceeds 15,000,000 citizens. 
This amendment will soon, if it has not already been done, 
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be introduced in Congress. A league to oppose sectarian 
appropriations, numbering 8,000,000, has been organized and 
should be supported by all friends of religious liberty. We 
are not going back to European State Church ideas, which 
have been a curse to European civilization since the days of 
Constantine. 


SHELTER BELTS 


By President F. B. Clausen, Waterloo College, Waterloo, Canada 


THE PATHETIC STORY of how large areas of western North 
America are being slowly changed into desert regions 1s 
well known. He who tries to break the laws of nature is 
broken by them. The sand and dust from these arid sections 
are blown upon good soil and thus choke its fertility. The 
government is now experimenting with shelter belts. These 
oases of trees are designed to hold the moisture and soil of 
the good land and prevent the relentless creeping forward 
of the desert. Success in the effort, even though both time 
and money are required, will mean the continued fertility 
of a great tract of land. 

The moral and spiritual air is chokingly filled with philos- 
ophies which inevitably will turn the good and pleasant 
land into cultural paganism at its worst. None is so blind 
as he who refuses to see. The countries which cradled and 
nourished our precious Gospel of salvation fell under the 
scorching blight of Islam. The Gospel was choked by vapid 
speculations and sterile rationalizations of Greek philosophy. 
Shall history repeat itself in Europe and America? There 
is nothing new nor is there any hope in Bolshevism, Fascism, 
and social idealism. Shall Peter’s stinging rebuke be applied 
to this so-called enlightened age? “The dog is turned to his 
own vomit again, and the sow that was washed to her wal- 
lowing in the mire.” 

The Church has built its shelter belts to defend itself and 
precious souls against these dust storms of poisonous philos- 
ophies. Think of the church-related colleges as shelter belts. 
Here the full impact of the dry and blinding intellectual 
winds from the arid land of skepticism and unbelief must 
be met and countered. Let the Church become more fully 
awake to the menace of the state-controlled education. Its 
bitter fruits are already destroying our most precious civil 
inheritances from Godfearing, self-respecting and honest 
forebears. A government which pays the fiddler will always 
call the tunes. Like our Master, we of the colleges controlled 
by the Church can take it to be despised and rejected as 
poor, and dying, and sorrowing. If we remain true to our 
trust and “delight in the law of the Lord, and meditate on 
it day and night,” then we shall be like “trees planted by the 
rivers of water and bringing forth fruit in season.” Shelter 
belts of the Church and of genuine culture! 


AFTER EASTER 


By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


No WEEPING WOMEN in the dawn draw near 
With spices to anoint the Lord they bore 
Lifeless—His pierced body marred with gore— 
For burial from Golgotha. And here 

In haste Peter and John no more appear 
Within the sepulcher’s forbidding door. 

The watch before the garden tomb is o’er; 

The risen Lord dispels all doubt and fear. 


Why wait in Joseph’s garden close beside 

A stony sepulcher, untenanted, 

While April glorifies this garden fair, 

And buries death with blossoms scattered wide? 
Why seek ye then the living mid the dead, 
When life, eternal, rises everywhere? 
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JUST LILIES 


By G. W. Genszler, D.D., Racine, Wisconsin _ 
(Concluded from last week) 


IT CERTAINLY HURT to be cut off, as were the four and the 
three flowers, and they shed many tears and began to droop. 
They believed that they would be dead before they reached 
their destination. But after they reached the palace and the 
Castle Garden, they were placed in fine cut-glass vases and 
given plenty of fresh water. They drank deeply and felt 
refreshed. After a while they were arranged in their respec- 
tive places. When everything was finished the servants left 
and they now had time to look about. The four flowers 
found themselves in a beautiful room. ‘“O isn’t this lovely!” 
they cried; “are we not fortunate to be in such a lovely place 
among all these beautiful things and just think of it, soon 
all the great people will come and look at us?” After a 
while the people did come and the place was crowded. But 
everybody seemed to be busy with something else so that 
they never even glanced at the lilies. Then there were so 
many other beautiful flowers that the lilies seemed quite 
lost among them; but the worst was that someone carelessly 
bumped against the table on which the lilies were and lilies 
and vases fell with a crash to the floor. Some were broken 
in the fall, some trampled upon and others crushed. Then 
a man came and swept them with the broken pieces of glass 
into a large basket and carried them out and threw them 
on the ash heap; and that was the sad end of the proud four 
flowers. 

The three flowers at the ball did not fare much better. 
People were too busy dancing, eating and admiring one an- 
other to notice the lilies, so the lilies were greatly disap- 
pointed, especially when the next day the janitor gathered 
them up and threw them into the furnace. 

The two-flowered lilies who went to church had a better 
time. They did make the church look beautiful and the air 
was very fragrant. They heard good music and saw a great 
many wealthy people, some of whom stopped to look at them 
and to say they were beautiful. They were very happy for 
one day. But when Easter was over, the doors of the cathe- 
dral were locked; then it was very lonely, and they became 
very thirsty. But no one came to give them a drink, so they 
began to wilt and droop, and when the janitor came a few 
days later he found them so nearly dead that he threw them 
on the ash heap, and they were hauled away to the dumps 
with other waste. 

But how about the little one-flowered lily? Well, I 
dreamed that she was the happiest lily in the world, be- 
cause she had made the poor sick girl happy. She had seen 
her smile, something she had not done for a long time. And 
the little boy—well, he was so happy that he hardly knew 
what to do with himself, and when mama came home she 
was tired and discouraged, for she had had a hard day 
working to get enough to buy something to eat for her two 
babies as she called them. When she came into the room 
and saw the happy look on her little girl’s face and saw her 
little boy jump for joy, she forgot how tired she was and a 
big smile spread over her face as she stooped down to kiss 
her sick girl and gather her boy into her arms. “Why chil- 
dren, what makes you so happy? Did someone bring us a 
fortune?” said she. “Sure,” said the little girl; “just see 
what brother brought me,” pointing to the one-flowered 
lily. Then the little boy had to tell how he got it. 


* * * * * 


The next day was Easter, and when the breakfast dishes 
were washed and the room made tidy, the mother sat down 
beside the bed, while the little boy sat down on a stool at 
her feet. The little girl asked that she might again hold 
the lily. After she held it awhile, she turned to her mama 
and said, “Mama, why do they call this an Easter lily and 
why does everybody like to have this kind of lily on Easter?” 
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“This flower is an emblem of the Resurrection of our dear 
Lord Jesus,” replied her mother. “Jesus came down from 
heaven to live with us and save us. On Good Friday He 
was crucified and buried, but on Easter morning He came 
out of the grave alive. So if you look down here at this lily 
you will find a bulb. At one time it had no leaves, no 
flower. All these had died down. Then it was planted or 
buried in the earth, and after a while it grew into this beau- 
tiful flower. So Jesus arose. He is just as pure and white 
as this lily and what He says is just as good and sweet as 
its fragrance.” 

‘Mother, how long will this lily live?” 

“Well, if proper care is taken of it, it may live for a whole 
month.” 

“And will that bulb, after the lily is dead, grow again?” 

“Yes, if it is attended to properly.” 

Well that was the happiest Easter that family had for 
many years. That night the boy lay awake for a long time 
thinking about what his mother had said about the lily and 
wondering what he ought to do to keep it alive, just as his 
mother had told him the Lord Jesus stayed alive. At last a 
happy idea came to his mind. “I know what I will do,” he 
said to himself; “tomorrow I will go down and ask the man 
who raised the lily. Perhaps he will tell me.” At last he 
fell asleep and dreamed that the little lily turned into an 
angel and whispered to him, “I will take care of your little 
sister. I will make her happy and by and by I will bring a 
great doctor who will make her well.” 

Next morning as soon as he had done his work about the 
house and made his sister comfortable, he watered the lily 
and placed it on the window sill where it would get plenty 
of sunshine. Then he hurried down to the greenhouse. See- 
ing the man at work among the flowers, he timidly went in 
and for a time stood watching him, afraid to say anything. 
When the man had finished his task he arose and, seeing 
the boy, said in a kind voice, “Well my little man, what can 
I do for you?” 

“Oh, mister,” said the boy, “I want to thank you again 
for the beautiful lily you gave me day before yesterday. If 
you could have seen how happy it made my poor sick sister, 
I know you would be glad you gave it to me. She was just 
the happiest girl you ever saw.” 

“When did I give you a lily?” asked the man. “I don’t 
remember having given a lily to a sick girl.” 

“Don’t you remember the one I picked up out there be- 
side the ash pile and you said I could have it?” 

“Bless your heart,” said the man; “why I had thrown 
that away, so I don’t deserve any thanks; but I am glad you 
found it. It made your sister happy, did it?” 

“Yes, indeed, and she is still happy and I know she will 
enjoy it as long as it lives. Say, mister, would you tell me 
what I ought to do to keep it alive and how I can make the 
bulb grow again after it is dead? My mother told me that 
it was like Jesus, Who after He was dead and buried became 
alive again.” 

“Well, well,” said the man, “I never thought of that be- 
fore.” Then he began to tell the boy what to do. Before he 
had finished, he was impressed by the boy’s earnest, eager 
look; also amazed how the boy seemed to grasp every detail 
of what he was saying. “I believe I also have found a treas- 
ure,” he said to himself; “that boy is a born florist, if I 
understand anything about human nature.” He turned to 
the boy. “How would you like to work here among the 
flowers and learn how to make all kinds grow?” 

“Oh,” said the boy, “that would almost be like being in 
heaven. The Garden of Eden must have been something 
like this.” : 

“All right,” said the man, “you and I will live in the 
Garden of Eden if you are willing and I will give you five 
dollars a week for a starter and, to clinch the bargain, I 
want you to take these beautiful roses to your sister.” And 
with that he handed several American Beauties to him. 
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The boy went to work for the man and became a great 
florist. The money he earned was a great help to his 
mother and sister. But what about the little one-flowered 
lily? Oh, you can be sure it was having a glorious time. 
The day was warm, so the window was opened and the lily 
sent out its fragrance so that a butterfly afar off smelled it 
and winged its way till it found the lily and without fear 
flew right into the room and, after making afew turns around 
the room, settled itself on the lily and reached way down 
into its honey cup and took a sip of honey. You should have 
seen the little girl clap her hands for joy when she saw it. 
She thought it must be a little angel. She had never seen 
a butterfly before. After a while another came. Then a bee. 
All day long there seemed to be new visitors. But after 
some days the lily faded and died and the little girl felt sad 
till her brother reminded her that it would grow again and 
become a more beautiful flower than it was before. Perhaps 
it would be a two- or even four-flowered lily if he took good 
care of it. “You know,” said he, “my master is teaching me 
how to raise fine lilies. In the meantime I will bring you 
other flowers.” This he did, but none of them ever seemed 
so dear to her as her one-flower lily. 

After a while the little bulb began to grow again; green 
leaves came out and after a while a stem, and lo, four buds, 
which soon opened into four large, beautiful lilies. Then a 
remarkable thing happened; across the alley there was a 
beautiful house. One day a little boy came to the window 
of this beautiful house and, looking across saw the beautiful 
lily. “Oh papa, come here,” he cried, “and see the most 
beautiful lilies you ever saw.” Now this little boy’s father 
was very fond of lilies. He had raised many himself but 
never any as large or beautiful as those on the window of 
that poor house across the alley. So when father saw it, he 
said, “That certainly is a beautiful plant; I wonder where 
they got it. I would like to have some like it.” 

“Why don’t you go over and ask them?” said the boy. 

“T believe I will,” said the father. “You want to go along?” 

“Sure,” said the boy. So they went around to the front 
door and knocked. “Come in,” said a sweet girlish voice. 
The man pushed open the door and he and his boy went in. 
At first they could see no one, but when they stepped into 
the next room and saw the little girl with a sweet smile on 
her face, lying in bed, her face pale and her hand thin, he 
forgot all about the flower. For this man was a great doctor 
who had cured many children and who generally got a great 
deal of money for his skill. “Why, my little girl,” said he, 
“what is the matter; why: are you lying in bed?” 

“Because,” she said, “I can’t walk.” Then she told him 
how, when she was quite small she had been run over by an 
automobile and that her mother was poor and could not get 
enough money to get the great doctor who could cure her. 
Her father had been dead a long time, so she had to wait 
till her brother grew up and could earn money and then 
maybe she could be cured. Then she told him all about her 
brother and how he brought home the lily and how she once 
dreamed that it was an angel who went and brought a great 
doctor to her and how the great doctor cured her. “Why, 
my child,” said the man, “your dream has come true. It 
was your lily that brought me here and I am the great doc- 
tor that you heard about; and if God helps me, I am going 
to cure you.” 

So he took her and her lily to the hospital and six months 
afterward she walked home cured. So you see the little lily 
had its wish fulfilled. Then I awoke with only a vivid mem- 
ory of what the dream had brought to me. But it contains, 
I think, a real Easter lesson. 


Congregations should seek information during May 
from the Board of Education. A great issue confronts 
them and their fellow-Christian citizens in this field. 
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TWO KINDS OF FOOLS 


By A. Bunn Van Ormer, Pastor of the Marklesburg-Saxton 
Charge, U. L. C. A. 


SoME YEARS AGO a lecturer on the Lyceum Platform pre- 
sented an interesting, instructive study based on the cap- 
tion, “Forty Kinds of Fools.” 

He took his audience into his confidence at the beginning 
of the lecture by informing them that he had no notion of 
trying to deal with all the kinds of fools that exist; it was 
his purpose to restrict himself to forty kinds. 

Our concern is much less ambitious than his; we are con- 
cerning ourselves with but two kinds. 

The first kind is mentioned in Psalm 14: 1 and 53: 1, the 
psalms being virtually identical. The duplicated statement 
that challenges our attention now is, “The fool hath said in 
his heart, ‘There is no God.’” 

This sentence puts tersely but strongly the thought to 
which Professor Huxley gave expression when he wrote, 
“Of all the senseless babble I have ever had occasion to read, 
the demonstration of those philosophers who undertake to 
tell us all about the nature of God would be the worst, if 
it were not surpassed by the still greater absurdities of the 
philosophers who try to prove that there is no God.” 

The second kind of fools is comprised of those who accept 
the fact of God’s existence, but allow the fact of His ex- 
istence to make no difference in their lives, in any way. 

This second class gathers into its sweep those who are 
the bigger fools. Believing in the existence of God, “The 
greatest fact and factor in the universe,” they allow Him to 
be crowded out of their lives by other facts and interests, 
minor, of less significance, far less significance, whether we 
think of the matter in the light of the present life or of the 
life that is to be. 

What folly, in view of the losses sustained as a result of 
taking this second attitude! What comfort, peace, help, 
strength, assurance, guidance,—blessedness,—is lost! Is not 
the loss sufficient to justify the naming of the one holding 
this second attitude as the “bigger fool”? One holding the 
second view, or attitude, with its room for God is entitled to 
the enjoyment of all these lost things. It is the height of 
folly to miss these from our lives. Wise are they who avail 
themselves of these blessings. 

One holding this second attitude can find nothing of any 
value in any of the following privileges: 

“Casting all your care upon him, for he careth for you.” 

“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 

“I can do all things through Christ who strengtheneth 
me.” 

“T am crucified with Christ; nevertheless I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave himself for me.” 

“But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

As long as God is not allowed to have a place in our lives 
we are fools of the second class; heavily do we penalize our- 
selves for our folly. 

That we may not make the great mistake of allowing our- 
selves to grow into, to come into, this second attitude, let us 
pray fervently, “So teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” Inasmuch as “it is 
appointed unto man once to die, but after this the judg- 
ment,” let us be sure that we shall be ready for the judg- 
ment through our faith in Jesus Christ, through our having 
allowed God to make a difference in our lives. 


‘+ Pastors are requested to fill out and return to “The 


’ ‘Lutheran” the card sent for report of their accessions. 
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DR. C. A. FREED 


Tue PresipEntT of the Southern Seminary, Dr. C. A. Freed, 
whose death occurred at his home in Columbia, S. C., on 
April 6, was most widely known through the valuable serv- 
ices he rendered as an executive in the Virginia and South 
Carolina Synods, as a member of the Board of American 
Missions and as a commissioner of the United Lutheran 
Church in the National Lutheran Council. The confidence 
in which he was held twenty years ago by the United Synod 
in the South is shown by his appointment to the Ways and 
Means Committee that drafted the formula for merging the 
United Synod in the South, the General Council, and the 
General Synod into the United Lutheran Church. Open 
minded to relevant facts, capable of reaching and maintain- 
ing conclusions, irenic in his associations with other church- 
men and experienced in appraising the importance of situa- 
tions, he has well earned the place his Church has given 
him among its resourceful and beloved leaders. While the 
connection he had with the Theological Southern Seminary 
is likely to receive first attention among those who in the 
future remind us of his labors, he has in fact contributed to 
practically every department of church service, that of the 
pastorate included. 

In 1932 he was elected president of the Southern Sem- 
inary, succeeding the highly esteemed, scholarly veteran in 
theological education, Dr. A. G. Voigt. His administration 
of the affairs of the institution that is so necessary for the 
seven synods of the U. L. C. A. that are convenient to Co- 
lumbia, S. C., has been successful, but it has required cease- 
less labor, much traveling and heroic faith. Dr. Freed lit- 
erally gave more than he had of physical strength to the 
work that fell upon his shoulders. He was “burdened with 
duties sufficient for two men,” Dr. McCullough writes. God 
has more mercy than man, one concludes. 

THe LutTHeERAN feels obligated to warn the United Lu- 
theran Church relative. to the men who are at the heads of 
its colleges and seminaries, that we are making too great 
drafts upon their physical strength. Deaths of Dr. Freed on 
April 6 and Dr. C. M. Jacobs on March 30 and illness partly 
due to lack of co-operation at another of our very important 
schools are too great a drain on our resources for leadership. 
The burdens can and should be lessened very considerably. 
More co-operation and less impractical criticism would pro- 
long their years of usefulness to the great benefit of our 
Church. This is in fact a warning. Either we take better 
care of our school men or we endanger Christian education. 
And something more than “viewing with alarm” is needed. 
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THE QUALITY “OFFICIAL” 


Tur LUTHERAN is frequently and properly described as the 
“official” journal in English of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. There is another weekly, published in the Ger- 
man language titled Lutherischer Herold, which is similarly 
authoritative. Reasons have presented themselves that call 
for a statement of the meaning of the word official when 
applied to these two papers. 

Of direct significance is the fact that the United Lutheran 
Church in convention assembled in New York in 1918 took 
action combining papers previously published by the General 
Synod, the General Council and the United Synod of the 
South, so as to merge several into the two above named. 
The convention adopted the recommendations of its com- 
mittee for organization whereby a Committee on Church 
Papers was established for the oversight of the journals’ 
policies and management, and to nominate editors for elec- 
tion by the biennial conventions. This Committee on Church 
Papers is elected by the convention and reports to it. Thus 
such oversight and control as the Church deems wise is 
exercised by duly constituted authority. 

The more immediate though not the sole purpose of the 
United Lutheran Church in establishing THs LuTHeRAN and 
Lutherischer Herold was the provision of a “medium in 
print” for contacts between its*-members and its Boards, 
Committees and constituent synods. Since to Boards and 
agencies large responsibilities are assigned by the congre- 
gations through their synods; and since the discharge of the 
duties requires the support of persons and money; also since 
the general organization has a sphere of service that re- 
quires contact with the people in their homes, weekly jour- 
nals are so useful as to be classed as necessities. The Church 
itself therefore established this medium of contact so that 
its work would have the services of the agency of print, and 
directed that it should be used by boards, agencies and 
synods to inform and inspire the members with reference 
to their common work. It is in fulfillment of this officially 
established purpose that much of the contents of THE Lu- 
THERAN and Lutherischer Herold originates in the offices of 
the Church’s boards and agencies, that the members of con- 
gregations are urged to use these journals as the medium 
of information and guidance, and that to the Board of Pub- 
lication is assigned their printing and circulation. 

It should be apparent to anyone familiar with the estab- 
lishment and connections of the above-named weekly jour- 
nals of the United Lutheran Church that they have of- 
ficially defined purposes and functions, discharge of which 
implies close and important relationships to the general 
body, its agencies of activity and its constituents. But the 
conclusion must not be drawn from these relationships that 
their contents rank as the official utterances of the U. L. 
C. A. The Church in convention assembled, and within the 
spheres of deliberation committed to it its Executive Board 
in the periods between conventions are alone authorized and 
empowered to issue official declarations, definitions and in- 
formation. Quite obviously, no individual because of an 
editorial or other contact with the constituents of the United 
Lutheran Church is allowed to speak for it “officially.” And, 
because this is the situation, editors and contributors are 
not subjected to the censorship required if “whatever is 
published in an official journal becomes thereby an official 
utterance.” THE LUTHERAN presupposes that its readers un- 
derstand the individual: responsibilities of its writers in 
this respect. 

But this privilege which the absence of censorship gives 
to editors and writers must not be understood as the equiva- 
lent of complete individualism. The United Lutheran Church 
has accepted limitations for itself when in its application for 
a charter and in its subscription to a constitution, it solemnly 
affirms a form of fellowship, a doctrinal basis, and principles 
of organization that define the spheres of its authority. If the 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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For aN indirect way of indicating doubt of the mental 
capacity of an acquaintance we put at the top of the list the 
comment of a physician concerning a patient: “I would have 
diagnosed his disease as brain fever, had I thought he 
possessed a place to locate that type of infection.” 


Tue LUTHERAN will very greatly appreciate the favor if 
pastors will at once fill out and return the cards sent them 
for reporting accessions to their membership during the year 
closing April 17. A stamp-on: the card will admit it to trans- 
portation by mail. In this year of special interest in evan- 
gelism, the number of returns should be the greatest in the 
experience of THE LUTHERAN in publishing them. If returns 
are made by 2,000 pastors, there will still be nearly one 
thousand who failed to bear witness to the reception of per- 
sons into their congregation since Easter 1937. 


May for Education’ 

By autHority of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
a period of four weeks following Easter is annually assigned 
to the Board of Education for the approach of that agency’s 
literature and representatives to the people in their congre- 
gations. As is usual when Executive Secretary Wickey is 
charged with the duty of getting something done, a series 
of special articles has been prepared for publication in THE 
LuTHERAN, the reading of which will inform our constituency 
as to the importance of our seminaries, colleges, student pas- 
tors, and educational facilities. There will doubtless be some 


) members of some congregations who continue placidly dis- 


interested in what is for their welfare. 

Of theological seminaries there are ten conducted in the 
interest of the U. L. C. A. in the United States and Canada 
and three in the foreign field. Those in America and Canada 
have property valued at $2,532,000 and endowments invested 
in the amount of $2,213,000. Fifty-eight full-time and 
twenty part-time professors give daily instruction to 448 
undergraduates. Post-graduate students make the total 605. 
It looks like a good total, but when one remembers that three 
years of undergraduate study is required to prepare for 
ordination to the ministry and thus only one-third of the 
total enrollment (116) become annually available to fill 
vacancies, the situation is discouraging. During the year 
ending October 1, 1937, fifty-six pastors died. These with 
retirements and withdrawals from the church for secular or 
semi-secular employment and make the number of trained 
men available for missions, extensions of organization some- 
thing to worry about. The cry of “too many men for the 
ministry” gives early promise of being untrue. Soon the 
number of pastors will be less than the number needed for 
parishes, institutions and administration. 


Colleges at Home 


Thirteen colleges have been established by and for the 
constituents of the United Lutheran Church exclusive of 
two abroad. Their assets in property and endowment ap- 
proach twenty million dollars and nearly 8,000 men and 
women are in receipt of the education and campus life they 
provide. Their faculties contain 450,,teachers. and adminis- 
trators of whom it may be truthfully said that they are the 
equals in learning and the superiors in culture to the aver- 
age of secular institutions. . 

The United Lutheran Church has potentially what it 
needs to do its part in maintaining religion as a guiding fac- 
tor in American culture. It has colleges well distributed, 
faculties that have not only the scholastic qualifications to 
instruct our youth but have loyalties to God that they regard 
when they prefer church college chairs despite the lower 
salaries that our institutions have the financial capacity to 
pay. But right now, the majority of the people for whom 
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these institutions of Christian training are the servants, do 
not deserve what they are getting. We will be polite and 
ascribe the lack of support given by the church’s members 
to a hypothetical Rev. John Doe who failed to point out the 
menace of secularism and the way to counteract it. This is 
more tactful than the blunt charge of ill-advised stinginess 
or the more irritating suspicion of stupidity. If or when 
church-related schools close their doors, so that only tax- 
supported and state-managed institutions are available, then 
too late the high cost of education will show the economy 
of the schools maintained by annual gifts from church peo- 
ple who insist on religious ideals. Then, too, the dominance 
of godless “isms” in public and private life will make coming 
generations point with shame to the stupidity of their fathers 
whom conditions in Russia and Germany showed the effects 
of secularizing education. 

Our teachers and preachers come from our colleges. They 
do not bring what they did not get. Take religion out of 
education and you take it out of life. When church folk are 
indifferent to their colleges, they are in effect taking religion 
out of their country. 


Better and More Numerous Backers 


This has been declared before and so far the truthfulness 
of the assertions has not been denied—nor heeded. So we 
write it again, We need stronger Lutheran colleges in 
our times. By stronger we mean the greater vigor that 
comes from more numerous supporters and larger groups 
of students. 

We emphasize the appeal for the support of colleges by 
more people rather than by larger gifts from a few. That for 
which one helps to pay is that for which he can claim a 
share of ownership. Speaking of the many comforts and 
some luxuries a great capitalist had provided for workmen 
in his enterprises, a worker said, “I prefer to pay something 
for even my sports, so as to have a voice in their control.” 
It is for something similar that we plead in behalf of church 
schools. We should like to have every man and woman on 
the roll of a U. L. C. A. congregation an annual giver to 
education in U. L. C. A. colleges. Not much per capita is 
needed, but the consciousness of ownership and respon- 
sibility is of inestimable value. 


THE QUALITY “OFFICIAL” 
(Continued from page 14) 


parent body thus restricts itself, certainly no one who has 
accepted a call to service in that body can claim unlimited 
privileges of individual utterance and action. This name 
Lutheran and the principles accepted by those choosing to 
have the name Lutheran applied to them, are not ours by an 
accident of time and place. They represent a definite selec- 
tion and subscription on the part of representatives of 
churches, synods, institutions, and auxiliary organizations. 

The limitations that grow out of connection with the U. L. 
C. A. apply to all to the degree indicated for THE LUTHERAN 
and the Lutherischer Herold. They should be given respect 
in a similar way and to a similar extent by the faculties of 
its colleges and seminaries, by trustees for its institutions 
of learning and mercy, and by members of its boards and 
agencies. Freedom of print and of speech include-the right 
to err through lack of knowledge and to misinterpret prin- 
ciples essential to Lutheranism through inexperience. But 
those who are members of the U. L. C. A. and who hold 
positions that imply acceptance of the Lutheranism publicly 
confessed and prescribed by our general body are subject 
to correction and rebuke when they sponsor assertions and 
theories that are not consonant with the declarations and 
confessions of their general body. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“BUT THOMAS, ONE OF THE 
TWELVE, CALLED DIDYMUS, WAS 
NOT WITH THEM WHEN JESUS 
CAME. THE OTHER DISCIPLES 
THEREFORE SAID UNTO HIM, WE 
HAVE SEEN THE LORD. BUT HE 
SAID UNTO THEM, EXCEPT I SHALL 
SEE IN HIS HANDS THE PRINT OF 
THE NAILS, AND PUT MY FINGER 
INTO THE PRINT OF THE NAILS, 
AND THRUST MY HAND INTO HIS 
SIDE, I WILL NOT BELIEVE. BLESSED 
ARE THEY THAT HAVE NOT SEEN 
AND YET HAVE BELIEVED.” 


“O for a faith that will not shrink.”. Jesus 
lives! 


Jesus lives! thy terrors now 
Can, O Death, no more appal us; 
Jesus lives! by this we know 
Thou, O grave, canst not enthral us. 
Alleluia! 


Jesus lives! henceforth is death 
But the gate of life immortal; 
This shall calm our trembling breath, 
When we pass its gloomy portal. 
Alleluia! 


Jesus lives! for us He died; 
Then alone to Jesus living, 
Pure in heart may we abide, 
Glory to our Saviour giving. 
Alleluia! 


Jesus lives! our hearts know well 
Nought from us His love shall sever; 
Life nor death, nor powers of hell 
Tear us from His keeping ever. 
Alleluia! 


Jesus lives! to Him the throne 
Over all the world is given; 
May we go where He has gone, 
Rest and reign with Him in heaven. 
Alleluia! 
—C. F. Gellert. 


IF EASTER BE NOT TRUE 


Ir Easter be not true, 

Then all the lilies low must lie; 

The Flanders poppies fade and die; 

The spring must lose her fairest bloom 

For Christ were still within the tomb— 
If Easter be not true. 


If Easter be not true. 
Then faith must mount on broken wing; 
Then hope no more immortal spring: 
Then love must lose her mighty urge; 
Life prove a phantom, death a dirge— 

If Easter be not true. 


If Easter be not true, 
*Twere foolishness the cross to bear; 
He died in vain who suffered there; 
What matter though we laugh or cry, 
Be good or evil, live or die, 

If Easter be not true? 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


If Easter be not true— 
But it is true, and Christ is risen! 
And mortal spirit from its prison 
Of sin and death with him may rise! 
Worthwhile the struggle sure the prize, 
Since Easter, aye, is true! 
—Henry H. Barstow. 


MA’S MOVE 
By Dorothy Koch 


IT HAPPENED every evening. 

Ma sat in the rocker and rocked viciously. 
hands folded tightly in her lap. In the 
old days before the boys had grown up 
and married wives of their own, ma’s 
hands had always been busy with an end- 
less pile of socks, so that now she never 
knew quite what to do with her hands 
any more. So she glared across the dining 
room table at pa, and, folding her hands 
still more determinedly, wished she could 
jab a spiteful needle into a well-worn 
sock. 

“Your move,” pa’s slow voice broke the 
silence. 

Ma closed her eyes. Her mouth set in a 
tight line. From out of the thirty-five 
years of their marriage countless, yea, 
million, echoes of those words came back 
to her. 

“Pal” 

“Yes, Ma?” 

“How long since you learned that 
game?” 

“Chess? Oh, law, Ma! near fifty year, 
I reckon,” answered the old man with a 
chuckle. 

Ma closed her eyes again. Fifty years! 
She smiled wearily. As soon as the boys 
had been big enough to hold a chessman 
he had taught them how to play; now, 
since the boys had gone away, he played 
each night with the bachelor who lived 
upstairs. 

“Dal? 

“Yes, Ma?” 

“Prayer meetin’ night tonight,” reminded 
ma plaintively. 

“Your move,” came the old man’s voice 
after a pause. He had merely forgotten 
to answer her. 

This time ma stared fixedly at the 
speaker. She stopped rocking, and her 
eyes narrowed as she watched. It had been 
all right, of course, in the old days when 
she had had to mend each evening; but 
now, ma thought, the busy period of life 
was over, and it was time to enjoy the 
fruits of one’s labors. Only, she felt, she 
couldn’t very well enjoy them sitting alone 
while pa played chess with the bachelor 
who lived upstairs. ; 

She stood up with a little toss of her 
head and a little determined smile on her 
lips. 

“Good-night, Pa,” she said briefly. 

“Oh, good-night, Ma,” pa returned with- 
out glancing up. 

She climbed the stairs slowly, and, be- 
fore she closed her bedroom door, she 
heard the old man’s voice again: ‘ 


“Your move.” 

The next morning ma paused as she 
poured out the coffee. 

Pavan 

“Yes, Ma?” 

“There’s a strawberry social up to the 
church tomorrow night.” Her voice had 
a wistful note. 

“That so?” remarked pa in a detached 
voice. Then he added eagerly, “You know, 
Ma, I’ve beat Mart every night this week 
so far!” 

Each morning, as he had done for years 
past, pa still went to the store, although 
now the boys handled all of the business. 
This morning it seemed to ma that he was 
unusually long in getting started. She went 
about her morning work, glancing at him 
uneasily as he sat by the window moving 
the white ivory chessmen about on the 
board in an imaginary battle. Finally, 
however, he was off. 


Ma made out her marketing list and put 
on her second-best hat. On her way to 
the door she caught the gleam of the white 
chessmen as they lay in the sun. From 
somewhere out of the deep silence came to 
her pa’s voice saying, “Your move,” and 
ma made up her mind. 

“T think I'll take the king. He always 
says he couldn’t play if he lost his lucky 
king.” 

Deep down in the worn, old bag she 
carried, ma stuffed the ivory king and hur- 
ried away from the scene of her crime 
into the wholesome sunlight. 

“TI declare,” she muttered to herself as 
she sped down the street, “I feel jus’ like 
a thief. I wouldn’t want pa to know I 
took that king for anything.” 

It seemed to ma that the bag grew very 
heavy; she knew that the corner into which 
she had stuffed pa’s ivory king sagged. 

“Oh, dear,” she lamented, “an’ pa was 
so fond of that ivory chess set. Lem sent 
it to him. He'll upset the whole house 
looking for it tonight. If it’s in the house, 
he'll find it, too.” 

But ma came from a line whose women 
had always fought their own battles. The 
obvious thing to do, ma saw, was not to 
take the ivory chessman back into the 
house with her. She cast about in her 
mind for some means of disposal. Her 
economical soul shuddered at the thought 
of throwing a perfectly good chessman into 
the gutter—that was to her just like throw- 
ing a mince pie into the garbage can. Be- 
sides, ma reflected, she’d probably want 
to get it back again sometime. She must 
find some place where it would be safely 
hidden and yet kept. And that was how 
she decided upon the drinking fountain. 


It was one of those old-fashioned affairs. 
On one side a lion’s mouth gushed forth 
water for all thirsty passers-by; and on 
the other his twin brother performed a 
similar duty for their horses; that is, it 
would have done so if the city had fur- 
nished them the water. But ma knew, as 
everyone else knew, that the fountain had 
long been unused, and so, after she had 
assured herself that there was no one com- 
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ing, and no one looking, she took the 
chessman furtively from the bag, hid it 
quickly within the lion’s mouth and went 
her way. 

“Ma, Ma!” came pa’s agitated voice after 
supper, “where’d the king go?” 

“The king of what?” ma asked inno- 
cently from the kitchen. 

Pa sighed and systematically upset the 
house in search of the ivory chessman. But 
when Mart, the bachelor who lived up- 
stairs, came down, it had not yet been 
found. 

“Can’t play tonight, Mart,” said pa sor- 
rowtully. 

“Why not?” 

“Lost my lucky king.” 

“Shucks! That’s too bad. But can’t we 
play with something else for a king?” 
Mart’s persuasive powers were great, and 
finally pa agreed to play with a piece of 
cardboard replacing the lost king. 

“But,” he predicted, with a mournful 
shake of his head, “I know Il lose if I 
play without a king.” 

Ma had watched them from the door- 
way; now she turned back to her dishes 
with a little sigh. Presently there came 
to her pa’s voice, “Your move.” 

When that first game was over pa re- 
fused to play more. Somehow he had lost 
his fighting spirit. 

“Nope,” he replied to Mart’s urgings, 
“Jost one game; that’s enough. Can’t play 
with a piece of cardboard.” 

So Mart went back upstairs and ma sat 
in her rocking chair with folded hands, 
watching the old man as he searched again 
for the missing king. Finally he sat down 
in his chair, head between his hands. 

“Anything wrong, Pa?” asked ma sym- 
pathetically. 

“Yes, I lost the lucky king from that 
chess set Lem sent me. I was right fond 
of that chess set; it was all carved by hand, 
Lem says,” pa spoke softly. 

And so the evening wore on. Only once 
did pa look up from his reverie. Then 
he stared at ma’s folded hands and said 
gently, “No more darning, eh, Ma?” 

The next day ma was dressed in her 
second-best white lawn when pa came 
home for supper. 

“Why, Ma,” he exclaimed, “you look 
real perked up. Goin’ somewheres?” 

Ma blushed. “No-o, not exactly,” she 
replied in a dubious voice. 

“Didn’t find my king, did you, Ma?” said 
pa, after supper. 

“No, not yet,’ ma answered, as she 
smiled to herself and started the dishes. 

Pa looked at the paper. In five minutes 
he had looked it through and seen all he 
wanted to see. Then he looked around the 
paper and over the paper at ma’s white 
lawn back, visible through the kitchen 
door. He was already bored at the thought 
of the evening. 

“Oh, Ma,” he called with studied care- 
lessness, “Lem told me today there was a 
strawberry social at the church tonight.” 

“Yes, Pa,” ma answered, with her heart 
thumping as loudly as on that first night 
long ago when pa had asked to call. 

Pa rose gallantly to the occasion. ° 

“Well, since you got that white dress on 
already, anyhow, Ma, let’s walk over and 
see what they got there.” 

“But you're sure, ain’t you,” he insisted, 
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before they left the house, “that you didn’t 
find the ivory king?” 

“No, I never found it today, Pa,’ ma 
replied; and she smiled her little smile. 

Pa saw the smile and wondered. 

That night with the strawberry social 
happily behind them, long after ma had 
thought he was sound asleep, his voice, 
tinged a little with contrition and a little 
with pleading, aroused her. 

“Ma! Oh, Ma!” he called softly with 
the ghost of a chuckle. 

“Yes, Pa”; and ma smiled relentingly 
into the darkness. 

“Tl take you to every prayer meetin’ and 
every social, if you'll only give me back 
that ivory king.” 

Presently pa snored gently, happily. 
From the depths of a dream, his sleep- 
laden voice came to her again, almost 
caressingly, “Your move.” 

Ma smiled; yes, it was her move.—Sel. 


PATIENCE IS A VIRTUE 
By L. E. Eubanks 


A sToRY IS RELATED of Sir Isaac Pitman. 
Sir Isaac was seated at his desk one day 
when an office boy came in and asked for 
some ink. He was told where to get it, 
but in reaching to the shelf the bottle 
slipped and fell, breaking into several 
pieces. The important lithographic work 
which Sir Isaac had just finished was 
utterly ruined. Vigorous attempts to mop 
up the ink failed. 

Then Sir Isaac said: “Well, my lad, you 
have spoiled my work. I shall have to do 
it over again—only better.” 

The story reveals some typical char- 
acteristics of that great man—his deter- 
mination to improve upon his previous ef- 
forts, ready forgiveness, forbearance, self- 
control, and gentle demeanor. 

Impatience unfits us for our best efforts. 
A mother who was busy sewing asked her 
daughter to thread a needle for her. The 
girl tried repeatedly, but the thread would 
not enter the eye of the needle, and the 
girl “went to pieces.” 

“You can’t possibly do it now,” the 
mother said calmly, and she threaded it 
herself. 

Loss of temper and poise puts us into a 
mental state of helplessness. Anger is said 
to lend strength, but it destroys our power 
of direction. The angry person speaks 
loudly enough, but he says the wrong 
thing every time. The impatient tennis 
player strikes too hard and without suf- 
ficient control of his racket. 

A school teacher used to say: “A pupil 
can’t spend half his energy raving over 
the difficulty of a lesson and have enough 
left properly to master that lesson, but if 
he makes a patient and honest effort he 
cannot fail to derive some benefit as well 
as credit from his teacher.” 

If a thing cannot be accomplished by 
patience, it will fail even more dismally 
when we lose patience. 

In our relations with other people, pa- 
tience is one of the Christian virtues. It 
smoothes the rough places, reduces discord 
and petty strife to the minimum, and 
makes for a lovable disposition. It is an 
admirable and helpful quality to possess. 

—Exchange. 
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THE FIRST ROBIN 


Heratp of the happy year, 
Robin Redbreast, art thou here? 
Welcome to thy destined goal; 
Welcome, songster of the soul! 


Age and childhood find in thee 
Kindred bond of sympathy; 
Hope and memory are one 
In thy song’s sweet unison. 


Common freehold all hearts claim 
In thy nature’s artless aim; 

Best of priests and poets, thou, 
Singing on the leafless bough. 


Mead and mountain, wood and wold, 
Wait the rapture manifold, 

Which shall prove thee saint and seer, 
Dearest minstrel of the year! 


Every note like April rain,— 

Thou transmutest in thy strain, 
With the season’s subtle power, 
Winter’s dearth to summer’s dower. 


Glows the mold with vernal fire, 
Kindled by thy love’s desire; 
Nature wakens, at thy call, 
To her Easter festival. 
—Benjamin Copeland. 


WOOL 


THE FIRST MATERIAL to be woven for 
clothing was wool. This, as we all know, 
comes chiefly from the backs of sheep, 
and is an animal product instead of a 
vegetable one. Just when people first 
discovered that they could cut the cover- 
ing from the sheep and make it into cloth- 
ing, instead of killing the sheep and using 
the entire skin, is not known. Whenever 
it was, it marked a great advance in civ- 
ilization. 

Wild sheep have short wool next their 
bodies, covered over by long hair. Domes- 
tic sheep have been bred up so that now 
their coats are all of wool. Wool is also 
obtained from some species of goats, and, 
in other lands, from camels, alpacas and 
llamas. 

Wool makes the warmest of garments 
and is produced chiefly in the colder cli- 
mates. Other things being equal, the 
colder the climate the better the wool. 
That from different parts of the animal 
also differs greatly in quality. Sheep are 
kept for their wool in almost all parts of 
the world, except in those places that are 
very warm. 

Wool, too, is often mentioned in the 
Bible—Junior Life. 


“GOING UP” 


Mrs. Newricu: “I want to buy a piece 
of music for my little girl who is learning 
to play the piano.” 

Clerk: “Yes, madam. Here is ‘Twilight’ 
for twenty-five cents. How would that 
suit?” 

“Oh, she’s farther along than that. Why, 
last week she played a piece that cost 
fifty cents. Haven’t you got something for 
about a dollar?”—Exchange. 
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WORSHIP AND WORK 


A Vision of Jesus’ Glory Prepares for Distinguished Work 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 9: 2-10. The Sunday School Lesson for April 24 


PETER HAD RISEN to great height when, in 
answer to Jesus’ question, he declared that 
to him and the other disciples Jesus was 
the Christ the Son of the living God. Jesus 
told him that such a complete explanation 
of Himself was not arrived at by a merely 
human reasoning, but that it was a gift 
of God. Naturally, what Peter said was 
the truth, since the Father had given him 
the words to say. Strange how soon after- 
ward Peter pushed aside his great con- 
fession and spoke as a man rebuking Jesus 
for His prediction concerning what was 
ahead of Him in Jerusalem. 

But the confession was too vital to allow 
it to pass out of their minds. This was a 
high reach of revelation, and it must be 
substantiated. The Christ of God must be 
different; He must reveal the fuller mean- 
ing of Himself. So there was the great 
transfiguration scene: Thereafter Peter, 
James, and John had unquestioned proof 
that Jesus was indeed the Son of God. 

Following the transfiguration, came the 
special work done for the unfortunate 
youth at the foot of the mountain. It was 
a service following the rare experience 
of witnessing the glory of Christ. It was 
the work that could best be done after a 
worship experience. Perhaps a practical 
purpose of the vision they had of Jesus 
transfigured was to show them how He 
turned from manifesting His glory to using 
His power in sympathetic healing of a boy, 
and in quiet but certain quickening of a 
father’s faith. 


Glory Seen 


It was nearly a week after Peter’s con- 
fession that Jesus planned to show Peter, 
James, and John His glory. For some rea- 
son He chose these three for the special 
privilege. They were taken away from 
the others to some elevation on the slope 
of Mt. Hermon. Compared with the broac 
expanse of the level land stretching away 
beneath them, they seem to be on a: “high 
meuntain.” Luke records that Jesus’ pur- 
pose was prayer. It may have been toward 
the evening when Jesus “was transfigured 
before them,” or in their presence. This 
was not a secret showing of Himself; it 
was intended for them. One is impressed 
with the struggle the three writers about 
the transfiguration clearly had to find ade- 
quate and expressive words to tell what 
the transfiguration was like. Transfigura- 
tion is a most significant word, having to 
do with change of form, rather than merely 
visible alteration of appearance. It was 
indeed the very glory of Christ shining 
forth.- It affected His- face and garments. 
This was something new and different for 
these three disciples to know about Jesus. 
Moses and Elijah were historical char- 
acters; they appeared in recognizable form 
with the transfigured Jesus. Their de- 
parture from the earth had been unique. 
Moses was the law-giver. Elijah was a 
prophet. They talked with Jesus concern- 
ing His leaving the earth. But neither of 


them displayed noticeable glory. Jesus was 
supreme; His glory was beyond descrip- 
tion. The mystery of it all is beyond our 
comprehension. 


Words Heard 


Peter’s voice broke the quiet. Just why 
he spoke cannot be explained; he could 
not explain himself. But the tense situa- 
tion impelled him to talk, though what he 
said seems like a foolish suggestion. He 
proposed making three booths of the un- 
derbrush, in which Jesus, Moses, and 
Elijah might spend the night. The evening 
cold may have encouraged the suggestion. 
We often wonder how it was that Peter 
recognized the heavenly visitors and re- 
ferred to them by name. Peter had some 
impulse for saying that it was good for 
them.to be there, though he did not say 
what it was and we do not know. 

Then came the all-important voice. The 
Father spoke, and His words carried in- 
calculable meaning. Included in what the 
Father said was the mystery of love—love 
binding Father and Son. The voice came 
when the cloud had thickened around 
them, no doubt increasing their fear. 
There was no mistaking the words spoken. 
They referred directly to Jesus as the 
Father’s beloved Son. Jesus was to abide 
for a time, and when He spoke they were 
to listen. Once Moses had declared law, 
and Elijah had spoken prophecy, but, 
though neither law nor prophecy had lost 
their value, yet Jesus’ words were more 
vital. To hear Him was sufficient. The 
cloud lifted; Moses and Elijah were gone. 
The three were alone with Jesus. 


Instruction Given 
The transfiguration was over. The 
descent of the mountain began. The three 
disciples had experienced much that was 


THINK OF THESE 


REFUSING an invitation to be with Jesus, 
may be the cause of losing a special bless- 
ing He plans to bestow. 


Not many of Jesus’ blessings are under- 
standable, but this does not take from their 
incalculable worth. 


They run a serious risk who question 
the deity of Jesus, since God called Him 
His beloved Son. 


Jesus continues to be very patient with 


‘the: foolish suggestions we sometimes make. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
April 18-24 

The Transfigured Christ. Mark 9: 2-10. 
Moses Sees God. Exodus 33: 8-11. 
Daniel’s Vision. Daniel 7: 9-14. 
. Saul’s Vision. Acts 9: 10-19. 

Peter’s Vision. Acts 10: 9-16. 
. John Sees Jesus. Revelation 1: 13-18. 
The Son’s Heritage. Hebrews 1: 1-9. 
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indeed strange. It would be their natural 
urge to report it all to the others, But 
Jesus told them the time for making the 
report would come later. For the time, 
they were to keep the entire matter as a 
secret. He gave them the privilege of tell- 
ing it after His resurrection. But this was 
too deep for them; they could not under- 
stand what “the rising from the dead should 
mean.” Had they made public an account 
of what they had seen and heard, curious 
crowds would have gathered and inter- 
fered with Jesus’ plans. Then, too, the 
other disciples would have been upset -by 
such a report. Probably they would have 
been jealous and doubtful. At any rate 
Jesus was specific. They were not to tell 
anybody. Later we are to learn that this 
vision, this rare worship experience, can 
hardly be separated from the work that 
was waiting to be done by Jesus at the 
foot of the mountain. This experience was 
to strengthen the disciples for the work 
they were to carry on later after Jesus 
had left them. 


FACING TRYING TIMES 


WE ARE THINKING of the hundreds of 
new members of the church, those who 
have recently been confirmed. True, they 
have been members since they were bap- 
tized, but their membership in the church 
takes on a new meaning for them after 
they have taken the vows of confirmation. 
Naturally much is expected of them. They 
are apt to feel quite lonely, and fear that 
nobody is caring much what happens to 
them. They may think that no one is help- 
ing them to live up to the vows they have 
taken. 

It is easy to advise the newly confirmed. 
They get plenty of advice, and no doubt 
all of it is good. They are told about their 
personal habits, especially the habit of 
regularity in church attendance, and the 
habit of being alert for doing things in 
the church. But these young members do 
not find such advice easy to follow. They 
seem to be quite hesitant about “pushing 
themselves forward,’ lest they be crit- 
icized. The fact is that there is too much 
of this feared criticism. There seem to 
be some of us older members of the church 
who are ready to find fault with the young 
members. We complain because of their 
failures, though we have not spoken a 
word or lent a helping hand to encour- 
age them. Too many of us find our satis- 
faction more in the number of new members 
added to the church roll than in the op- 
portunity we have to set them a good 
example. We probably would blush a good 
deal if we were told that these young 
members have chosen us as their ideal of 
church membership.and. intend being as 
good and faithful members of the church 
as we are. 

Facing trying times—surely these. young 
members are in that state, but the startling 
fact about it is that it is we older members 
who often are blamable for making the 
times trying to them. How much encour- 
agement and real help will we give them? 
Will we notice the progress they make 
and duly commend them? Will we go 
out of our way to make it a little easier 
for them to live up to the vows they have 
recently taken? ; 


; 
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LIFE SERVICE DAY 
JAMES 2: 14-18 


The Life Service Department is one of 
the three departments of the Luther 
- League. The other two are Education and 
“Missions. These departments are divisions 
of the program of the League. They are 
maintained in the three age groups, Junior, 
Intermediate and Senior, and in the syn- 
_odical, conference and local Leagues. 
, The Life Service Department was estab- 
lished under the revised constitution of 
the Luther League of America which was 
adopted at the York Convention in 1922. 
This revision was due to the formation of 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
and its acceptance of the Luther League 
' of America as its official young people’s 
- organization. This adoption of the Luther 
, League occurred in 1920, two years pre- 
vious to the York Convention. 

The constitutional provision for the de- 
) partment is as follows: “By directing the 
thought of the young people to the service 
of the Church both as a vocation and an 
avocation.” In the Charleston Convention 
)in 1935 further revision resulted as fol- 
‘lows: “The Life Service Department shall 
direct the thought of the youth to the serv- 
ice of the Church both as a vocation and 
an avocation and encourage the recogni- 
tion of the stewardship of all of life.” 

Before 1926 no special day was observed 
in the interests of Life Service. In 1926 the 
last Sunday in February was designated 
as Life Service Day to conform to the Day 
of Prayer for Colleges. At the Salisbury 
Convention in 1927 the following action 
was taken: “In view of the fact that the 
Executive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church at its meeting February 10, 1927, 
set Reformation Sunday as the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges, we recommend that 
the Luther League of America transfer 
to this day its annual Life Service Day ...” 
Then, finally, the Omaha Convention in 
1929 passed this resolution: “That the first 
Sunday in May be known hereafter as our 
annual Life Service Day and that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee provide for its observ- 
ance in an adequate way.” Through this 
long process we come to our present Life 
‘Service Day, and its increasingly wide- 
spread observance. 


What is Life Service? 


The answer to this question is found in 
a paragraph from “Studies in Life Serv- 
ice,’ one of the new Young People’s 
Electives published by the Parish and 
Church School Board. “Life service is 
living as Jesus lived and seeking to realize 
| the goals He sought to realize.” Or, “Life 
service is life lived in fellowship with 
Christ and in devotion to His purposes.” 
Or, “Life service is the unselfish use of 
life for others, for Jesus’ sake.” Or, “Life 
service is the joyous investment of life in 
the building of the Kingdom of God among 
men.” If these definitions do not satisfy, 
let us build a ‘définition that does. 


—_— 
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If Life Service is defined so broadly what do 
we mean by vocational and avocational? 
There is inevitably some confusion in 
our minds when we use the words Life 
Service. All Christians are life servants 
if they are true to Christ, and yet we have 
often heard Life Service applied only to 
those who give all their time to church 
work, as the pastor or deaconess. It is 
true that this department seeks to recruit 
young people for professional church work. 
The department also seeks to enlist every 
young person in as much church work as 
possible in the time left after school or the 
earning of a living. And finally, the de- 
partment hopes to have every young per- 
son do his day’s work, in office, factory, 
home, school, or wherever he works, in 
the spirit of Christ. 

Vocational Life Service is professional 
service, using the word professional in its 
highest meaning. Avocational Life Service 
is not professional, but is the use of leisure 
time in church work. Life service, in its 
essence, is defined above. It makes all of 
life a service to Christ. It is the steward- 
ship of all of life. The term, full time, 
may be substituted for vocational and part 
time for avocational. 


Is it good Lutheranism to stress Life Service? 


If Lutheranism is not something different 
from Christianity, positively yes! This 
question calls to mind the traditional argu- 
ment between Paul and James. Paul says 
we are saved by faith, not by deeds. James 
says, faith without works is dead. Even 
Luther was somewhat suspicious of James 
beeause as he faced the Roman Church 
with her perverted doctrine of salvation 
by works, James seemed to give him weak 
support. The whole difference is a matter 
of definition, of course. When Paul thought 
of saving faith he thought of that which 
Christ had done for us, once and for all, 
on the cross. He took for granted that a 
saved person would give his life in service 
to his Saviour. James seemed to think of 
faith as the inevitable source of good 
deeds. He did not take works for granted 
but took pains to stress that a saving faith 
will work out into a life of service. Yes, 
we need to stress Life Service not asa way 
of salvation but as the necessary result of 
a loving heart.. 


Is there a plan of Life Service for my life? 

This question might be answered by the 
following lines: 

“Among so many, can He care? 

Can special love be everywhere? 

I asked; my soul bethought itself of this: 
In just that very place of His 

Where He hath put and keepeth you, 
God hath no other thing to do 

But care for you.” 

Henry Drummond said many years ago, 
“There is a will for career as well as for 
character.” That is a striking thought. We 
have never questioned the perfect pattern 
for our characters designed by God. Why 
should we question the perfect ‘pattern for 
our lives? Another has said, “Every hu- 
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| The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


man soul has a complete and perfect plan 
cherished for it in the heart of God—a 
divine biography marked out, which it en- 
ters into life to live.” 

Paul uses the ancient illustration of the 
potter molding his clay into vessels. We 
are like the clay in the Divine Potter’s 
hands. We usually leave the figure of 
speech there. We might also remember 
that when the potter molds a vessel he 
has some particular purpose in mind for 
it. His purpose decides the form the vessel 
will take. So the Divine Potter creates us 
with our life plan in His mind. 


Should I feel a sense of defeat if I cannot 
see my way clear to enlist in full-time 
service? 

No, indeed. We make a too arbitrary 
distinction between full-time and part- 
time Christian service. Sometimes the one 
is called a sacred profession and the other 
secular. There really is no such distinc- 
tion. Any occupation entered in the spirit 
of Christ and for His glory, becomes 
sacred. The ministry could be the most 
secular of professions if entered insin- 
cerely and for personal gain. Secular 
means for time. A full-time profession 
chosen with a view to time rather than 
eternity, can never be sacred. 

Many things enter into the acceptance 
of any occupation. Our circumstances, our 
training and education, our talents and 
abilities, our likes and dislikes, our vision 
of opportunities, all these, and many more, 
are God’s way of telling us where He 
wants us. If we approach Him in prayer 
and with obedient wills, we will find our 
place in His plan for our world. 

These beautiful lines by Susan Coolidge 
portray the glory of Life Service. 


“That Thy full glory may abound, in- 
crease, 
And so Thy likeness shall be formed in 
me, 
I pray; the answer is not rest or peace, 
But changes, duties, wants, anxieties, 
Till there seems room for everything 
but Thee 
And never time for anything but these. 


“And should I fear, but lo! amid the press, 
The whirl and hum and pressure of 
my day, 
I hear Thy garment’s sweep, Thy seam- 
less dress, 
And close beside my work and weariness 
Discern Thy gracious form, not far 
away, 
But very near, O Lord, to help and bless. 


“The busy. fingers fly; the eyes may see 
Only the glancing needle which they 
hold; 
But all my life is blossoming inwardly, 
And every breath is like a litany; 
While through each labor, like a thread 


of gold 
Is woven the sweet consciousness of 
Thee.” 
* * * * 


To -Leapers: Life Service Day, May 1. 
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‘BOOK “REVIEWS 


Studies in the Book of Daniel 


By Robert Dick Wilson, Ph.D., D.D. 
Fleming H. Revell, Publishers, New York. 
Price, $2.50. 


This is a posthumous publication and 
announced as the “Second” of a series of 
studies in Daniel. The original plan of 
Professor Wilson was to publish three 
studies in the Book of Daniel, covering 
the historical questions in the first volume; 
the linguistic problem in a second volume, 
and the relation of the Book of Daniel to 
the canon of the Old Testament in a third 
volume. By some twist of fate the second 
volume was never published, so that we 
actually have in this book Dr. Wilson’s 
final study. 

The book is primarily an Introduction 
to the Book of Daniel and a very strong 
defence of the traditional claim that Daniel 
was written in the closing days of the 
Babylonian exile. 

The late Professor of Semitics at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary obviously be- 
lieved that the best defence is a good 
offence, for in this book he goes un- 
mercifully at the critics who assume that 
Daniel could not have been written be- 
fore 180 B. C. The method he uses in 
combating all such claims is by presenting 
the charge, which in this case means the 
position taken by his opponents, examines 
the assumptions, sifts the evidence and 
states the conclusion. 

With these four horsemen he plows 
through every charge of any importance 
that is made against the early date of the 
Book of Daniel—Daniel’s position in the 
Hebrew canon; the silence of post-exilic 
writers; the apocalypses; the advanced doc- 
trines found in Daniel on such subjects 
as the “Messiah,” “Angels,” the “Resur- 
rection,” “Judgment.” If by the time one 
reaches Dick Wilson’s own conclusions he 
is not ready to agree with him, he at least 
agrees that there is not evidence enough 
to upset the traditional viewpoint which 
is the viewpoint of the author. 

In the chapters dealing with “The Origin 
of the Ideas of Daniel,” “The Influence of 
Daniel,” and “The Prophecies of Daniel,” 
the book is more than an introduction, 
for it really furnishes much helpful ma- 
terial for a study of the Book of Daniel. 

Paut I. Morentz. 


Thou Art the Christ 


By Bert Brower, A.M., Th.M. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 156. Price, $1.00. 


This is a book of twenty-one sermon- 
studies “of the world’s Redeemer” by an 
outstanding preacher of the Reformed 
Church. Its theological predilections are 
quite naturally Calvinistic. The author 
achieves a remarkable unity in the presen- 
tation of the various chapters, beginning 
with “The Promised Messiah” and ending 
with “The Second Coming.” Not only is 
each sermon based on a text but in the 
development of each much other scripture 
is skillfully woven in. The book as a whole 


is a strong re-affirmation of the once-ac- 
cepted but now often-challenged truths of 
the historic Christian faith. The author’s 
Christ is the Christ of the Gospels and the 
ecumenical creeds of Christendom. 


The author’s English style is clear and — 


easy to read. Such a style in the pulpit 
must be pleasing to the thoughtful, bib- 
lical-minded, Christian layman. Sermon- 
izers who read books primarily in search 
of illustrations will not find this a ready 
source. Those who desire a thoroughly 
scriptural presentation of such a theme in 
non-theological language will find it in 
this volume. Wiuuiam J. DucKeEr. 


Notes on the Gospel of Mark 


By Dr. Albert Barnes. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. Pages 
119. Price, $1.00. 


This is a new edition of Barnes’ Notes 
which were popular fifty and more years 
ago. Albert Barnes (1798-1870) was min- 
ister of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., during the last thirty- 
seven years of his life. For the instruction 
of his congregation he prepared explana- 
tory, practical, and devotional notes on the 
New Testament, and on parts of the Old 
Testament. When these were published in 
a series of books, they were widely used. 
The books have been out of print for many 
years. The Scripture text is printed at the 


‘top of each page and the notes, on the rest 


of the page, cover each verse. Unfor- 
tunately, the reader of the volume on Mark 
will be disappointed at the many refer- 
ences to the Notes on Matthew to which 
he must have access to get the best re- 
sults. Probably the publishers plan to 
issue all of the Barnes Notes. 
D. Burt Smiru. 


Art Without Epoch 


By Ludwig Goldscheider. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Price, $2.50. 


“Thinking is more interesting than 
knowing, but not so interesting as look- 
ing,” declares the author of this book, as 
he quotes Goethe. So the book he offers 
is made up of large photographs of works 
of painting and sculpture, one hundred 
forty of them, with only several sentences 
of comment on each page. 

The majority of the works included are 
unfamiliar to casual students of art his- 
tory, because vitality and realism, rather 
than ideal beauty, characterize this an- 
thology of the art of the past four thou- 
sand years. Not many of the pictures wiil 
be immediately useful in religious educa- 
tion, but they will prove valuable in lead- 
ing to a broad appreciation of good art, 
while affording the user many hours of 
wholesome cultural enjoyment. 

Roianp G. Bortz. 


Books reviewed can be procured from 
the United Lutheran Publication House, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Our New Children’s Day Service 
for the Sunday School 


O COME, LET US WORSHIP 


By ERNEST J. and RUTH C. HOH 


A Children’s Day program whose central 
idea is ‘“‘worship through the ages.” Two 
children give the ‘“‘Call to Worship.” Then 
follow the Versicles, the Psalm, and the 
Children’s Worship, consisting of a few 
comments by a teacher, three hymns (by 
the Primary Department, Nursery and Be- 
ginners’ Department, and Primary and 
Junior Departments), and a recitation, all 
very simple and worshipful. 

Following these is a short pageant which 
can be produced very simply or may be 
elaborated, according to the school’s desire 
and ability. It is to be presented by the 
Juniors and Intermediates. Through a 
Reader and characters representing Abel, 
Noah, Moses, and Solomon, Isaiah, Micah, 
Amos, Hosea, the Woman of Samaria and a 
friend, and two modern boys and two 
modern girls, the story of worship through 
the ages is presented. With the offering, 
the Prayer of Consecration, benediction, 
and recessional hymn, the service is brought 
to a close. 

It is truly a service for the children given 
by the children and will be very effective 
if rendered thoughtfully and worshipfully. 

Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 
$4.00 a hundred. 


A New Pamphlet on Symbolism 


SYMBOLS AND TERMS 
OF THE CHURCH 


By HOWARD R. KUNKLE 


This pamphlet has been issued to meet 
the growing interest in church symbols and 
terms and to supply an inexpensive publica- 
tion explaining those most commonly used. 
The pamphlet opens with a statement con- 
cerning the reason for and use of symbols 
in the life of the church. Over sixty of the 
most familiar symbols of ideas and Bible 
characters are explained. Most of these are 
illustrated. Some fifty church terms, the 
meaning of which should be known by every 
church member, are defined. The symbolism 
of the church year colors is stated. 

In view of the widespread interest in sym- | 
bols and the value of knowing their mean- 
ing, this pamphlet merits wide distribution 


-among church members. . 


Self-cover. 16 pages. 
Price, 60 cents a dozen; $5.00 a hundred. 
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LUTHERANS AGAIN 
IGNORED 
UNDER DATE of April 2, C. Hale Sipe, 


| member of the Senate of Pennsylvania, 


wrote to Governor George H. Earle as 
follows: 

April 2, 1938. 
,Honorable George H. Earle, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


| Dear Governor Earle: 


In your recent radio address on the cele- 


State, you stated that the Rev. John 
'Campanius translated the “catechism” into 
the language of the Minquas. You should 
have said that it was translated into the 
language of the Lenape, or Delawares. 
Also there is no reason in the world 


' why you should not have been definite 


and specific and have said that it was Mar- 
tin Luther’s Smaller Catechism that the 
Rev. Campanius translated into the Dela- 
As a historian, I prefer 


ments that leave the reader to guess what 
is meant. 


') Also let me say that my same criticism 


! applies to the pamphlet entitled, “The 
Brief History of the Colonization of New 
Sweden,” issued by the Pennsylvania 
Three Hundredth Anniversary Commis- 
sion and the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, in which the same indefinite state- 
ment is made that the Rev. Campanius 
translated “the catechism.” 

I have always battled against religious 
prejudice, no matter what faith, Catholic, 
Protestant or Jewish, was the object of 
such prejudice. No governor and no his- 
torian, so far as I know, ever attempted 
to conceal the fact that William Penn and 
his fellow English associates were of the 
Quaker faith; or that the first settlers in 
Maryland were of the Catholic faith; or 
that the first settlers in Massachusetts 
were of the Puritan faith. Certainly there 
should be no effort made by the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, or the Pennsylvania 
Three Hundredth Anniversary Commis- 
sion, or the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission to conceal the fact that the first 


I) settlers in Pennsylvania were of the Lu- 
'/theran faith. If such effort be made by 


any person or commission having to do 
with the celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the first settlements 
in Pennsylvania, there may be many fine 
folks who will believe that just a little 
religious prejudice is at the root of such 
effort. Very sincerely yours, 

C. Hate SIez. 


LINGUISTICS 


A FEW WEEKS ago there appeared in THE 
LUTHERAN an item describing the work of 
a pastor who is ministering in three lan- 
guages, English, Swedish and German. 
We were not impressed, inasmuch as we 
have many cases in the Canadian North- 
west which surpass this record. In the 
last issue of the Synodalbote we read of 
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a Ukrainian service with Lutheran chorals 
in Russian, held in a hospital near Win- 
nipeg by one of our missionaries. He is 
able to officiate in German, English, 
Ukrainian and Russian. We have another 
missionary in the Peace River district who 
can do the same. The pastor of our church 
at Emerson, Man., can minister in Ger- 
man, English, Polish and Russian, and so 
can our missionary at Barrhead, Alberta. 
Two of our missionaries in Northeran 
Saskatchewan use English, German and 
Norwegian in their work; another in the 
same district uses German, English and 
Lithuanian. One of our Alberta mission- 
aries conducts regular services in English, 
German, Lettish and Russian; his pre- 
decessor could handle German, English, 
Dutch, Swedish and Slovak; he acquired 
the latter two on the field, because he saw 


-the need of it. Until recently we had a 


missionary in Alberta who commanded the 
Finnish, English, Swedish, Norwegian and 
Estonian languages. One can readily see 
how valuable such linguistic equipment is 
to the mission work in a new country 
where all races and tongues are repre- 
sented, all in need of the Gospel. 

This linguistic ability of the pastors in 
the Canadian Northwest, however, is not 
confined to modern languages only; they 
are adepts also in the classical languages 
of antiquity. It seems that the Manitoba 
Synod is the only synod in the United Lu- 
theran Church in which a thorough knowl- 
edge of the original Bible languages is 
required for ordination; the only synod 
which in its conference meetings makes 
extensive use of the Hebrew Bible and the 
Greek New Testament, and expects every 
member to be able to read them. As a 
former member of a synodical examining 
committee for many years we have with 
sorrow observed the gradual decline of the 
linguistic standards in theological training. 
This seems to us a fatal mistake, for it 
tends to make exegesis rather superficial 
and deprives the student of the oppor- 
tunity of delving into the depth and en- 
joying to the full the beauty of the orig- 
inal text, to say nothing of the excellent 
mental discipline which the acquiring of a 
language brings with it. This tendency 
is universal in the Protestant Church, and 
becomes more and more evident in secular 
education, while the Roman Church in- 
creases its emphasis on classical language 
education in its schools, in which it for- 
merly was rather deficient. 

The fact that Protestants have been in 
leading positions in such predominantly 
Catholic countries as Hungary, Bohemia 
and Poland to our mind is due to their 
superior classical education. There is too 
much sham in our education; too much 
concern about making grades and getting 
points, instead of getting a large volume 
of sound and solid knoweldge. To acquire 
a language requires concentration and hard 
and honest work. We cannot help an- 
ticipating a general decline in the cultural 
influence of the Protestant Church, which 
already is only too evident, unless the lin- 
guistic standard with regard to the clas- 
sical languages is raised; in fact, here is a 
chance for our Lutheran Church to forge 
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ahead of other Protestant bodies and set 
a pace which will again make the pastor 
the highest cultural authority in the com- 
munity. Ernst A. TAPPERT. 


TOO BUSY TO LIVE 
By Mary Flair Buhrman 


Too Busy to receive, 
Too busy to give 

Life’s sunshine, life’s blessings 
Today while we live. 


Too busy to enjoy 
The song of the birds, 

To catch their sweet warblings 
And put them in words. 


Too busy to worship, 
Too busy to pray, 
Too busy our homage 
At His feet to lay. 


Too busy to stop by 
The side of a friend; 

To speak a kind message, 
To lend a firm hand. 


Too busy to visit 
The bed of the sick; 
Too busy the roses 
About us to pick. 


Too busy to lighten 
The load of the poor 
Or feed the lone beggar 
Who waits by our door. 


Too busy to cater, 
Too busy to clothe 
Those who are so needy 
From unforeseen woes. 


Too busy to gather, 
Too busy to grasp 

Life’s sunshine, life’s blessings 
Today while they last. 


Too busy to lighten, 
Too busy to give; 
Too busy to brighten, 
Too busy to live. 


But when death’s bright angel 
Appears from on high, 

How then will we answer— 
Too busy to die? 

Lantz, Md. 


“BEHOLD, HE COMETH 
WITH CLOUDS” 


By Margaret R. Seebach 


Not onty on that crowning day 

When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
Shall He Who in the clouds departed 
Return again to His true-hearted. 


But every cloud that shades our path— 
Sorrow, and loss, and pain, and wrath— 
Shall bear Him in its bosom dark, 
Effulgent as the lightning’s spark. 


Behold, in clouds He comes to us! 
Blessed are they who see Him thus; 

They shall not fear the skies that frown, 
Yet bring the mighty Saviour down! 


ae 
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LETTERS EXPRESS SORROW AND ESTEEM 


Church Leaders and Institutions Write “The Lutheran” 
Concerning Charles M. Jacobs 


39 EAST 35TH ST., NEW YORK 


Dr. Jacoss possessed a great inheritance 
from great parents. To this he added the 
wealth that comes from years of disci- 
plined, persistent study. His deep, simple, 
happy Christian faith controlled and added 
perfect value to these riches. He gave 
freely of all this abundance to his home, 
his church, his friends, his students. He 
humbly rejoiced over the returning love 
from them all. 

Dr. Jacobs was an authority upon the 
history of the Christian Church and es- 
pecially of the Church’s growing confes- 
sion of her faith. He entered specifically 
into an intense understanding and appre- 
ciation of that mighty period of Christian 
testimony which we call the Reformation. 
As a result the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica possessed in him its clearest advocate; 
no truer exponent of essential Lutheran- 
ism could be found. 


Practically, he had a vital part in the 
stirring and forward-looking events which 
have marked the past twenty-five years 
for the Lutheran Church in this land. So 
far as the United Lutheran Church in 
America is concerned, his whole soul, un- 
der the Lord, is buried in her being and 
her development. 

F. H. KNuBEL, 
President of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ir Is SELDOM that a man can be found 
for the presidency of a theological sem- 
inary who combines the necessary qual- 
ities of heart and personality with out- 
standing intellectual gifts. 

Dr. Charles M. Jacobs proved through 
many difficult years that he had all these 
qualities and abilities to an extraordinary 
degree. 

He loved his Lord, his Church and his 
seminary and did not permit personal con- 
sideration to interfere with his response 
to their call. 

The sweetness of his nature endeared 
Dr. Jacobs to all his associates, and his 
death comes as an overwhelming loss to 
our seminary. 

E. CLareNcE Miter, President, Board 

of Directors, Philadelphia Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Dr. Jacogs rendered large service to the 
Church along many lines, as pastor, mem- 
ber of commissions, of boards, of synods. 
Others will no doubt speak of his marked 
fidelity and ability in all these spheres. 
This tribute will confine itself to him as 
scholar, theologian and educator. 

It has been said that it takes at least 
three generations to produce a scholar. 
Dr. Jacobs had this heritage in a superla- 
tive degree. His grandfather, after whom 
Dr. Jacobs’ middle name was given him, 
was in advance of his day as a scholar in 
his own chosen department. The memory 
of his sainted father is still so fresh that 
the rich legacy that came to Dr. Jacobs 
from him needs no more than simply to be 


mentioned. But whatever the heritage, 
whether along the lines of scholarship or 
of the piety that marked it, it must be 
joined with a thorough preparation on. his 
own part in some of the good schools and 
at the feet of some of the great teachers 
both at home and abroad. No wonder that 
he stood in the front ranks of theological 
scholarship in our Church in America! 

He knew the Lutheran Church and could 
and did speak for her. This, however, 
made him no narrow denominationalist 
for, in all his writings as well as in his 
counsels, he stood for an ecumenical and 
a progressive Lutheranism. 

The Conference of Theological Sem- 
inaries of the United Lutheran Church, 
which chose him for the second time as 
president at its meeting at Springfield, 
Ohio, last year, will miss his wise counsels 
based on intelligent and mature convic- 
tions. Theological education in our Church 
has sustained a great loss in his passing. 
One dare not say an irreparable loss, for 
if his example and his devotion to this 
one work will but inspire the theological 
students and teachers to aim high, it may 
yet be true here, as elsewhere, that the 
work not only goes on but that it may 
under his inspiration be carried forward 
to new heights. 

The faculty of the seminary over which 
I have the honor to preside adopted this 
minute that may well close this tribute: 

“Our heads are bowed with sorrow as 
we record the untimely death of Prof. 
Charles Michael Jacobs, D.D., LLD., 
L.H.D., president of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, Philadelphia, which oc- 
curred at Lankenau Hospital, March 30. 

“Our first sense of loss is personal. Dr. 
Jacobs was born in Gettysburg, the ashes 
of his sainted parents and grandparents 
lie buried here, and we had planned a 
homecoming in connection with his de- 
liverance of the Holman lecture on the 
Augsburg Confession during our Seminary 
Week in May. Each one of us feels that 
he has lost a personal friend. We admired 
him for his ripe scholarship and his sound 
practical judgment. We loved him for his 
genial personality, his clarified faith, and 
his uniform Christian courtesy. 

“But whatever our sense of personal 
loss, the bereavement of the Church over- 
shadows it. Dr. Jacobs was a churchman 
in the widest sense of that. term. The 
Church as such had his heart. He would 
have been a leader in any ecumenical coun- 
cil. At the same time his confessional con- 
victions were deep and strong, and this 
made him a trusted counsellor in our 
own communion. His intimate knowledge 
of the origins and implications of our faith 
made him an authoritative teacher and 
author. Above all other distinctions, he 
was a notable preacher of the Gospel. It 
was in the pulpit that his broad and many- 
sided culture came to best expression, and 
he adorned the doctrine of God our Sa- 
viour as with glowing eloquence he ex- 
pounded the Word. 

“To the faculty and students of our sister 
seminary and to the members of the be- 
reaved family of Dr. Jacobs we extend 
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our sincere sympathy, praying the God 
of all comfort to grant them the consola- 
tion of His grace and to give them 
strength to carry on the work as their 
fallen leader and loved one has pointed 
the way. 

“Resolved, That this minute be spread 
on our records and that a copy be sent 
to the faculty of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary and the members of Dr. Jacobs’ 
family.” JOHN ABERLY, 

President, Gettysburg Seminary. 


MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 


Tue LuTHERAN CHuRCH has lost an out- 
standing leader. Charles Michael Jacobs 
had a distinguished ancestry in the Lu- 
theran Church, but he achieved distinc- 
tion on the strength of his own merit and 
worth even before the formation of the 
United Lutheran Church in 1918. But for 
the last twenty years he was so closely 
identified with that body as to make him 
one of its most distinguished churchmen. 
In unbroken succession he served on its 
most important boards and commissions. 
Those of us who had the pleasure of serv- 
ing with him soon learned to recognize 
his sound judgment and were always eager 
for his counsel. At the conventions of the 
United Lutheran Church in America his 
opinions on matters of importance were 
always highly regarded. Some men are 
noted for their scholarship. Others are 
noted for their practical wisdom in the 
affairs of the Church. But Dr. Jacobs was 
both a fine scholar and a practical admin- 
istrator. He was a churchman of a variety 
of talents, a worthy successor of his 
eminent father in the Church to whose 
services he devoted his useful life. 

L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, 

President, Chicago Lutheran Seminary 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


THE TELEGRAM announcing the death of 
Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, president of Phila- 
delphia Theological Seminary at Mt. Airy, 
Pa., came as a distinct shock to the West- 
ern Seminary group. 

We have known him so long and been 
associated with him so pleasantly in the- 
ological conferences and in all the other 
circles of the United Lutheran Church in 
America that we can scarcely realize that 
we shall see him no more in these confer- 
ences and other circles. We remember 
very distinctly the masterful way in which 
he presented his subjects when he was on 
the program as the principal speaker at 
the annual Pastors’ and Students’ Con- 
ference at Western Theological Seminary 
some years ago, rendering a service to 
Western Theological Seminary and its con- 
stituency that has not been forgotten. 

Dr. Jacobs was known for his great spirit 
and great ability not only in the theological 
circles of the Lutheran Church, but also 
in the theological circles of the whole 
Christian Church in America. It was our 
privilege with others to attend the Inter- 
denominational Theological Conference at 
Chester, Pa., recently when Dr. Jacobs was 
present also. It was easy to observe that 
he was one of the outstanding men there. 
The deference paid him and the eagerness 
to get his opinions gave ready evidence 
of the high esteem in which he was held 
by the theologians of other denominations. 
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It will be hard to think ofa meeting of 
the United Lutheran Church without Dr. 
Jacobs being there. He was a ready par- 


. ticipant in the debate of every question of 


_ 


= 


major importance that came before the 
synod, and his wide understanding of the 
church’s problems gave wisdom and weight 
to his arguments. He knew not only the 
church’s history, which he so ably taught, 
but he knew also the present conditions 
in the church which call for wise and con- 
secrated leadership. He was learned in the 
doctrine and practice of the church. 

We also loved him for his frank and 
open spirit and for his good fellowship. 

It will not only be hosts of his stu- 
dents who will hold him in grateful mem- 


_ ory, but also hosts of others of us on whose 


lives he had made inspiring impressions 
through his various contacts in the activ- 
ities of the church and through the books 
and other writings that came from his 
hand. 

Western Theological Seminary expresses 
its deep sorrow at his death and its heart- 


| felt sympathy to his bereaved family and 


to his colleagues in the seminary at Mt. 
Airy. g 
W. F. RancELER, Dean, 
Western Theological Seminary. 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Tue LurHeran Seminary of Canada 
stands in reverent grief with its sister 


| seminaries at the grave of Dr. Charles M. 


Jacobs. It deeply sympathizes with Mt. 
Airy because of the loss of its great leader. 
We would pay humble tribute to the 
worthy son of a worthy father according 
to the flesh and spirit. In him God gave 
to us a student whose versatility did not 
skimp thoroughness, a teacher who was 
creative because of his love for the sub- 
jects he taught, and a safe guide whose 
perspective of the truth would not permit 
him to be misled by relative truths. The 
light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ illuminated 
his thinking and made him a persuasive 
witness. We, too, enjoyed this bright and 
shining light and thank God for the years 
of service he was permitted to give and to 
enjoy. God buries His workmen, but His 
work goes on. 
F. B. CiauseEn, President, 
Waterloo Seminary. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE NEws of Dr. Jacobs’ death was 
brought to our faculty when in its regular 
session and shocked us all with its sud- 
denness and unexpectedness. Two of us 
had seen him not long since and enjoyed 
the privilege of long conversations with 
him, so that his death was the last thing 
we could have anticipated. The members 
of our faculty are all from the East, were 
bred and received their college training 
there, and thus can realize peculiarly what 
the name of Jacobs has meant through 
three long generations of Lutheran history. 
To us there is a sorrowful significance in 
this ending of a line of more than a hun- 
dred years of eminent service in the 
Church. Dr. Charles Jacobs will be missed 
for the rare gifts he possessed. He was an 
able historian, a fascinating and effective 
teacher, and in his writings was master of 
a clear, pure English, and a style of dis- 
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tinction and beauty. His services in the 
framing of official utterances and the Con- 
stitution of the U. L. C. A. are well known 
and of abiding value. He will be lovingly 
remembered also for the friends he made, 
for his gift for friendship which showed 
itself in many a helpful kindness both to 
his students and to a much larger circle 
beyond. 
Pau H. Rotu, President, 
Northwestern Theological Seminary. 


SASKATOON, CANADA 


Ir was my privilege to know President 
Jacobs well but I am sure that those who 
knew him better loved him. He inherited 
a revered name and a precious tradition 
and he administered his trust with grace 
and courage. His scholarship commanded 
respect far beyond the circles of the Lu- 
theran Church and his name will live on 
in the works that he left behind him, par- 
ticularly, I think, in his “Story of the 
Church.” 

N. Wui111s0n, President, 
Lutheran College and Seminary. 


U. L. C. A. BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


Dr. JAcops was a member of the Pub- 
lication Board for a little more than twelve 
years. He was nominated to fill a vacancy 
on the first anniversary of the consolida- 
tion of the three boards, on June 15, 1920, 
and was promptly elected by the Executive 
Board. The Church thereafter elected him 
for two full terms. He was almost imme- 
diately made chairman of the Religious 
Literature Committee, on which he served 
till the expiration of his second term in 
1932. 

Dr. Jacobs’ thorough theological training, 
his command of a fine literary style, and 
his discerning judgment of the merits of 
productions offered the Board for publica- 
tion, made his services on the Board and 
its Religious Literature Committee ex- 
tremely valuable. 

His charming personality endeared him 
to the other members of the Board. His 
consecrated Christian character will be 
long remembered by those who served 
with him. His “Story of the Church” and 
other books of which he was the author 
will long remind us of this and other serv- 
ices to the Church he loved and to which 
he devoted his talents. 

Grant Huttserc, Manager. 


U. L. C. A. BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Tue FIELD of theology and the Lutheran 
Church in particular, lose an outstanding 
scholar ‘and churchman in the passing of 
Charles Michael Jacobs. As professor of 
Church History in the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Philadelphia he as- 
sumed a position of leadership and au- 
thority. As president he developed an in- 
stitution which ranks as one of the three 
outstanding Lutheran seminaries in Amer- 
ica. His activities have revealed a pastor 
and churchman, professor and educator, 
author and theologian. May Christ direct 
the Church in its selection of young men 
with conviction, courage and consecration 
to take up the torch of truth and the baton 
of service dropped by the rapidly passing 
leaders. 

Govutp Wicxkey, Executive Secretary. 
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CONFERENCE ON 
LUTHERAN RELATIONS 


Commissions Representing U. L. C. A. and 
the Missouri Synod Met in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TuE.Commissions_of the Missouri Synod 
and the United Lutheran Church met at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., February 25 and 26, 1938. 
The Missouri Synod was represented by 
President J. W. Behnken of Chicago, Profs. 
Theodore Engelder and W. Arndt of St. 
Louis, C. Brommer of Seward, Nebr.; Dr. 
Karl Kretzmann of Orange, N. J.; and 
the Rev. F. Brunn of Rockford, Ill. The 
representatives of the United Lutheran 
Church were President F. H. Knubel of 
New York, Profs. H. Offermann and C. M. 
Jacobs of Philadelphia, President H. H. 
Bagger of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. Paul H. 
Krauss of Fort Wayne, Ind.; Dr. E. 
Clarence Miller of Philadelphia; Edward 
Rinderknecht, Esq., of Toledo, Ohio; and 
Mr. J. K. Jensen of Janesville, Wis. 

The Commissions held four joint ses- 
sions for the discussion of doctrinal ques- 
tions. The doctrines discussed were Con- 
version and the Election of Grace, on the 
basis of the Brief Statement of the Mis- 
souri Synod, and the Word of God and the 
Scriptures, on the basis of a paper pre- 
sented by the Commission of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

While on the presentation of the doc- 
trine of Conversion and the Election of 
Grace there was general agreement among 
the commissioners, a point of serious dif- 
ference concerned the definition of in- 
spiration, particularly the presentation of 
the doctrine of Verbal Inspiration as given 
in the Brief Statement of the Missouri 
Synod. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Tue First of the seniors of Hamma 
Divinity School at Springfield, Ohio, to 
receive calls are Frank Stevenson of 
Woodburn, Ind, and Harold Albert, 
Miamisburg, Ohio. The former has ac- 
cepted a call from the Spencerville Parish, 
Indiana, the latter has accepted the cail 
from St. Paul’s Church, Springfield. 

Special speakers for daily chapel for the 
month of March included the Rev. Joseph 
Frease, director of Young People’s Activ- 
ities of the Synod of Ohio and secretary 
of the synod; Arthur M. Knudsen, D.D., 
Chicago, Ill., divisional secretary of the 
Board of American Missions; and the Rev. 
George Southwell of the American Board 
of Missions to the Lepers. 

Michael Ondov, middler, from Lake- 
wood, Ohio, who was injured in an auto- 
mobile accident November 5 and who has 
been paralyzed from the waist down since 
then, underwent an operation upon his 
spinal column, and it is believed that he 
will be able to walk again. This action 
came as a result of action by ministers of 
Mansfield and vicinity who have been in- 
terested in his case. Through collections 
in the Lutheran churches of the city and 
surrounding towns more than $500 was 
raised to meet the expenses connected 
with the operation. Students of Hamma are 
planning to canvass the college students 
and faculty in order to do their part in 
raising money for the expenses of the 
operation and hospitalization. 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


THE ANNUAL Pastors’ and Students’ Con- 
ference under the auspices of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary will be held as 
another Midland Golden Jubilee event 
April 26 and 27 at Fremont, Nebr. The 
general theme of the conference will be 
“Overlapping Jurisdictions.” Five Lutheran 
leaders, representing widely diverse sec- 
tions of the nation, will constitute the 
speaking staff. Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, 
editor of THe LUTHERAN, will deal with the 
main theme in two addresses on “The 
Church and the Kingdom,” and “Church 
and State and Church and Family.” The 
Rev. William Stump of Omaha has chosen 
for his subject, “Our Glorious Church”; 
the Rev. Frank S. Beistel, president of 
the Pacific Synod, Eugene, Ore., “The 
Church—Its Essential Element” and “The 
Church—Its Human Scaffolding”; and the 
Rey. Klaas deFreese, Sedalia, Mo., “Our 
Objective.” The Rev. John Hershey, pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Synod, Fremont, 
will preside at the Wednesday luncheon 
which will close the meeting. Dr. P. W. H. 
Frederick, professor of Greek and chair- 
man of the conference, has announced that 
lodgings will be procured for visitors at 
the conference if requests for reservations 
are sent at an early date. 


The Rev. W. Nischke, retired, of Ana- 
heim, Calif., formerly serving in the ranks 
of Midwest Synod, has presented to 
Tabitha Home $200 with which a much 
needed altar for the otherwise improvised 
chapel in the upstairs corridor has been 
purchased. 


A mutual sense of loss is felt by Pas- 
tor and Mrs. H. O. Rhode and St. Paul’s 
congregation, six miles north of Hooper, 
Nebraska, since the pastor left April 1, 
for his new charge at Bloomfield, Nebraska. 
This feeling was emphatically expressed 
on March 25 when the congregation 
rented the large assembly room of the 
City Hall in Scribner, Nebr., for a fare- 
well gathering in his honor. Two neigh- 
boring pastors, the Rev. E. Wendt of St. 
John’s, Scribner, and the Rev. A. S, Pann- 
backer of Zion’s, Hooper, were the cler- 
ical representatives. Addresses, music and 
readings supplied the banquet hour with 
much variety. At the close of the day spe- 
cial expression of appreciation of their 
fourteen years’ service at St. Paul’s was 
given Pastor and Mrs. Rhode through 
presentation of valuable gifts by the church 
council, Ladies’ Aid, Women’s Missionary 
Society, Luther League, Sunday school, 
Light Brigade and the choirs. The de- 
parting pastor and his wife served for- 
merly at Christ Church, Cedar Creek, 
Nebr., and before that in the U. L. C. A. 
mission field in Africa. The great mis- 
sionary opportunities which St. Mark’s 
Church, Bloomfield, afford have induced 
Pastor Rhode to accept the call. 


Dr. Holmes Dysinger, dean-emeritus of 
Western Theological Seminary, Fremont, 
Nebr., observed his eighty-fifth birthday 
March 26. On the following Sunday he 
was honored by St. John’s Church, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, where the pastor, Dr. 
Ralph W. Livers, had planned a special 
program to mark the event. 
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Mr. Wilbur Jenny of St. Paul’s Church, 
Leigh, Nebr., president of the Nebraska 
State Luther League, has announced final 
plans for this year’s Luther League Sum- 
mer Camp, to be held again at Camp 
Sheldon on the Loup-Platte peninsula to 
the south of Columbus, Nebr. The date is 
set for August 7-11. The camp staff, called 
“The Responsible Group,” will consist of 
the following pastors: A. H. Pinkall, 
Omaha; C. H. Berhenke, Omaha; Henry 
Goede, Bennington; C. J. Naugle, Omaha; 
G. Gieschen, Leigh; A. W. Young, Scribner; 
W. S. Livers, Ponca; and F. H. Bloch, 
Kansas City, Mo. The latter, a former 
missionary to Africa and specialist in work 
with young people, has been selected as 
the leading authority on the program. 
Luther Leagues from the Nebraska and 
Midwest Synods are cordially invited to 
make use of this fine season of recreation 
for body, mind and soul. The cost for 
lodging and all meals will be three dollars. 


“Memorial Wreaths” are becoming in- 
creasingly popular among the supporters 
of Tabitha Home. A memorial wreath in 
this connection is presenting a monetary 
donation to some of our Church’s charities, 
as for instance Tabitha Home, in place of 
sending flowers for the funeral rites of the 
friend or relative. The bereaved family 
usually receives a card of condolence with 
a note that in lieu of the intended flowers 
such and such a charity has been financially 
assisted by the sender. It is a general ex- 
perience that we witness occasionally an 
overdoing in the use of floral tributes sent 
to families as an expression of sympathy. 


Dr. and Mrs. G. Keller Rubrecht, in con- 
cluding their connection with Grace 
Church, Lincoln, Nebr., were tendered a 
farewell reception that will long be re- 
membered. Between two and three hun- 
dred persons had gathered for the occasion 
at which Dr. G. A. Elliot, pastor of the 
Augustana Lutheran Church at Lincoln, 
spoke of the work of Dr. Rubrecht. Mr. 
Robert Nelson, member of the church 
council, presented Dr. Rubrecht with a 
completely equipped study desk. Miss 
Kathryn Dean and Everett Watt sang sev- 
eral selections. The program was in charge 
of Mrs. O. L. Sturtevant. At the conclu- 
sion Dr. Rubrecht expressed his thanks 
to the congregation for the fine spirit 
shown by them while he had worked in 
their midst. His new work at First Church, 
North Platte, Nebr., began April 1. 


That the Protestant churches of a city 
unite in observing Good Friday in a three- 
hour service may not be news, but when 
the Chamber of Commerce in that same 
locality votes in favor of closing business 
houses during the hours from 12.00 M. 
to 3.00 P. M., it deserves commenda- 
tion. The town in question is Fairbury, 
Nebr., 7,000 inhabitants, which means the 
largest town east and west for a stretch 
of 240 miles between Beatrice and Mc- 
Cook. This co-ordination of church and 
business life appears in still more glaring 
light when we recall the good old days 
when people were supposed to be super- 
charged with religion and much better than 
we of today. There comes to mind the first 
Good Friday morning this writer spent in 
this country, at Atchison, Kan. This, of 
all days in the year, according to our 
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bringing up, was the day to go to church 
in silence before God. Together with two 
other Germans from the seminary we set 
out in search for the observance of this 
most holy day. Downtown, business was 
carried on as usual, which shocked us to 
the marrow. From church to church we 
tramped. The usual hour for morning 
services had passed, but no Protestant 
church was found unlocked. At last, with 
tired feet, we reached Roman Catholic St. 
Benedict’s Church. With hardly any stand- 
ing room left, at least we were able to 
live up to the inbred urge to worship 
in church on Good Friday morning. At 
lunch that day American Protestant Chris- 
tianity, as we saw it, was made the subject 
of a good raking. It did not fare any too 
well. Things have changed since then, as 
the Fairbury case illustrates. Maybe the 
day will come when Ascension Day, too, 
forty days after Easter, the day of cele- 
brating the coronation of Him Whom we 
acclaim as Lord and King and Whose 
honor we sing so often, may also be given 
its proper place in the life of our Church. 


More than three hundred Methodist 
young people attending a state-wide con- 
ference in Hastings, Nebr., endorsed a res- 
olution in which they said, “We do not 
propose to support or participate in war.” 
They also gave unanimous consent to gen- 
eral Methodist conference action refusing 
to “use the agencies of the Methodist 
Church in preparation for war.” The vote 
was taken after a speech by Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of Omaha, who drew re- 
peated applause in his war-denouncing 
address, urging his young hearers to be- 
lieve “that they can achieve all the best 
things in life if they work hard enough 
for them.” 


An Easter thank-offering of unusual in- 
terest (as it will be much larger to the 
recipients than the figure may indicate to 
others) has been given to the people of 
the Lindy Lutheran Mission Church, fifteen 
miles north of Bloomfield, Nebr. The 
donor, Mrs John W. Jouno, Milwaukee, 
Wis., became interested in that field 
through an article by Mrs. George H. 
Haase of Emerson, Nebr., in the Septem- 
ber issue of Woman’s Work, “The Story 
of a Rural Mission.” The fifty dollars will 
be added to the building fund. A tiled 
dugout, or let’s call it a basement, is all 
the hopeful mission in this badly retarded 
farming district now has. As the congre- 
gation will in all probability never be able 
to contract a building debt, they depend 
entirely upon cash additions to their fund, 
which has now suddenly grown to the $200 
mark. It takes little effort to imagine the 
beaming faces in the audience when their 
pastor, the Rev. H. O. Rhode, presented 
the check to his congregation. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, Ph.D., D.D. 


“Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.” 


In Tue Lutrueran for March 16, Sun- 
beams said, “Surely Southern California 
is the one favored spot in all the land.” 
And after that the deluge. 


\ 
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The disastrous flood came March 2. We 
appreciate the promptness with which the 
Inner Mission Society of the United Lu- 


| theran Church made inquiry as to the need 


of our Lutheran congregations and their 
people; offering immediate aid, if neces- 
sary. We are grateful to corroborate the 


statement that such aid is not needed. 


But the disaster itself, in loss of life and 
in destruction of property, was appalling. 
About one hundred lives were lost. The 
financial loss to public property—destruc- 


‘tion of bridges, roads, ete.—was upwards 


of $90,000,000. What it was to individuals 
has not been determined; but it was tre- 
mendous. What were before dry “washes,” 
or trickling mountain streams, became 


\raging torrents. Scores of cabins and im- 


\ worth seeing—almost. 


posing mountain homes in the canyons 
and on the mountain sides, were swept 
away. 

Already, national and state relief are 
available, and the undaunted spirit of 
Southern California is asserting itself. 


7 Roads are being rebuilt, and temporary 
- bridges and detours have been installed. 


The hosts of summer tourists that will 
soon be with us will look in vain for re- 
minders of the disaster. Such is Southern 
California. : 

“For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone. The flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 


in the land.” 


National Orange Show 


The twenty-eighth exhibition is on at 
San Bernardino. They have reported the 
flood debris removed and all roads opened. 
They had an attendance of more than 
200,000. More than 1,000,000 oranges have 
been used in the decorations. Turquoise 
blue, gold and magenta form the color 
scheme. We cannot venture a description 
of the various competing exhibits. To de- 


scribe them adequately would require the. 


pen of a ready writer. The most we can 
do is to say, “Come, and see!”—next year. 


The First Lady 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt took Los Angeles 
and Long Beach by storm. She rode in 
smiling, and she sailed out in triumph. 
The committee that was to have directed 
her movements soon found themselves 
trailing: the President’s wife outsped all 
comers. She saw everything that was 
Her addresses in 
the Shrine Auditorium, Los Angeles, and 
the Municipal Auditorium, Long Beach, 
were masterpieces of captivating, com- 
monplace, heart-to-heart talk s—without 
manuscript. Apparently she won to her- 
self a host of admirers. 


The Swallows 


Again the swallows returned to their 
mission retreat at San Juan Capistrano, 
March 19. They departed October 23 to 
parts unknown. Announcement of their 


|. return was broadcast from the mission, 


the resident Father corroborating the cor- 
rectness of the claim of their departure 
and return on these days. 

Again, as I did a year ago, I invite an 
explanation of this unique bird phe- 
nomenon. 

“Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, 
and the swallow a nest for herself, where 
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she may lay her young, even thine altar, 
O Lord of hosts, my King and my God.” 


Church Chat 


Dr. George H. Hillerman, the untiring 
pastor of Trinity Church, Pasadena, is 
compelled to relinquish a part of his work. 
His resignation from the presidency of the 
Southern Conference is much regretted by 
the brethren. The Rev. Karl Klinger, for- 
merly of Hanover, Kan., now residing in 
Pasadena, is assisting Dr. Hillerman in 
pastoral visitation. 


The evangelistic services being con- 
ducted in the churches of Southern Cali- 
fornia by Dr. August Pohlman are prov- 
ing exceedingly helpful. The old-time 
mourner’s bench revival meetings are 
no longer popular. That is not con- 
ceding, however, that genuine revivals 
are no longer needed. The church herself 
needs them. Many in the church want 
them. The United Lutheran Church has 
taken a worth-while forward step in en- 
couraging them. The appointment of the 
Committee on Evangelism with Dr. Pohl- 
man, convener, points the way to an all- 
year, every member movement through- 
out the Church, for reaching the unsaved. 


The recent visitation of Dr. C. H. B. 
Lewis, Field Secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board, to the churches of 
California, has been reported as both edu- 
cational and inspiring. An awakened in- 
terest in Bible study prepares the way for 
intelligent evangelistic effort. The visita- 
tions of Drs. Lewis and Pohlman, in them- 
selves, are a worth-while carrying out of 
the purpose of the Twentieth Anniversary 
Appeal, whatever the financial outcome 
may be. We know too well the burdens 
that the majority of our congregations are 
carrying. Whatever the outcome, good seed 
has been sown in the campaign that can- 
not fail of spiritual fruitage. 

“The Thunder of the Sea” has been ex- 
hibited in a number of the churches. This, 
too, has aided in awakening an interest 
in home mission work. Those who have 
heard its message are warm in its praise. 


The Loud Speaker, the official publica- 
tion of the Luther League of the South- 
ern California District, speaks both loud 
and clear. The League is a live organiza- 
tion. Among other interests, they support 
a “Pocket Testament League.” The pur- 
pose of the movement is expressed in the 
following paragraph from the enrollment 
eard: “I hereby accept membership in the 
Pocket Testament League by making it 
the habit of my life to read a portion of 
the Bible each day (at least one chapter 
if possible), and to carry a Bible or Testa- 
ment with me.” 


A recent invitation announces the Home- 
coming and Rededication at St. Paul’s 
Church, Santa Monica. Our good friend, 
the Rev. William H. Derr, is acting pastor. 
The congregation was organized by the 
late Dr. Jesse W. Ball, and the building 
was erected during his pastorate. It is a 
magnificent structure, with parish house 
and all modern conveniences. Through a 
series of trials and adverse circumstances, 
the property was lost to the congregation 
through a bank mortgage. It seemed as 
though it was impossible to recover pos- 
session, when Pastor Derr was called to 
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take temporary charge. The scattered and 
discouraged people began to rally about 
him. Some who had virtually left the 
church returned. The Board of American 
Missions again came to the rescue—they 
had already invested a large loan in the 
building—making possible the meeting of 
the generous compromise proposition of 
the bank. The loyal church members, to- 
gether with Pastor Derr and the Board 
are to be congratulated on the happy out- 
come. Indeed, the entire synod is jubilant 
over the victory. The president of synod, 
the Rev. Dr. James J. Raun, conducted 
the rededication service. 

“Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it.” 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


THE ELEMENTS have again had their 
inning in this section. Tornadoes have 
swept over certain parts, leaving destruc- 
tion in their wake, as well as loss of life. 
In that respect March went out like a lion. 
Its roar could be heard on the thirtieth 
in no uncertain terms, Alton and South 
Pekin felt the impact of that storm 
most. The little hamlet of South Pekin, 
with its 800 inhabitants, was practically 
destroyed, and eight people lost their 
lives, while many others were injured. 
The rest of this section was drenched with 
rain, and then it turned cooler. Quincy 
reported heavy frosts with damage to fruit 
blossoms, and that is true of some of the 
peach sections of southern Illinois. We 
hope it won’t leave our state without fruit 
this year, but we are reminded of the 
timely words: “Man proposes, but God 
disposes.” 


Time and change are busy ever, and 
so are pastors and congregations. There 
have been some resignations. The Rev. 
William Hallen, who has been pastor of 
the Bluffs Parish for the past five years, 
will conclude his work there in May. The 
Rev. T. B. Epting, who for the past six- 
teen years has served the First Church, 
Beardstown, has terminated his work 
there. There have also been calls ex- 
tended. The Rev. M. D. Kilver, who has 
served Trinity congregation, Milledgeville, 
for the past six years, has accepted a call 
to the Liberty Parish, which includes 
Mendon, and will begin his work there in 
May. The Rev. C. A. Jacobi, who was re- 
cently the pastor of our church at Gutten- 
berg, Iowa, has accepted a call to the 
Harvel Parish, and began his work there 
on Palm Sunday. The Rev. A. Burd 
Arganbright, who has served as assistant 
pastor of Grace Church, Springfield, was 
recently called by the congregation to be- 
come its pastor. 


Carthage College 


The forces of Carthage College are busy 
making the college and its work known on 
this territory. The president, R. G. Schulz, 
D.D., is making definite plans for a Post- 
Easter program in behalf of the college. 
The chief purpose of this program is to 
strengthen the finances of the school, The 
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goal for this is $28,500, which is to be 
drawn from the following sources: Han- 
cock County, where the college is located, 
$5,000; alumni, $5,000; churches, $15,000; 
other sources, $3,500. A committee has 
been chosen for this plan. The Rev. Ken- 
neth Hurst, Chicago, general chairman; 
vice-chairmen, the Rev. Carl I. Empson of 
Decatur, O. G. Beckstrand, D.D., of Rock- 
ford, T. B. Uber, D.D., of St. Louis, the 
Rev. Mark Getzendaner of Davenport, 
Iowa, Mr. Don Forsythe of Carthage, and 
the Rev. Charles Landwere of Carthage. 
This committee will project the needs of 
Carthage between April 25 and May 25, 
looking toward a plan that will insure an 
annual sustentation income for the college, 
outside of its regular channels. Mr. 
Arthur Johnson, a recent graduate of Car- 
thage, is serving as Field Worker to re- 
cruit students for the fall term. 

The famous Carthage “a cappella” Choir 
will begin their, annual tour April 23, ap- 
pearing in many of the large cities in 
Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin. Foremost 
among these is Chicago, and their appear- 
ance at Orchestra Hall on April 28. This 
is made possible through the U. L. C. A. 
Ministerial Association of Chicagoland, of 
which Dr. F. W. Otterbein is the chair- 
man. The benefit of that concert will go 
to the Inner Mission Society. Their ap- 
pearance at Orchestra Hall in previous 
years has brought forth high commenda- 
tion from leading music critics. It just 
gives our folks on this territory the as- 
surance that after all we have an out- 
standing Department of Music at Carthage 
College. The choir was organized in 1927 
under the able leadership of Prof. Elmer 
Hanke, who continues as the outstanding 
and capable director. Mrs. Hanke, an in- 
structor of music at Carthage, directs the 
women’s chorus of the choir. The Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner said last year: 
“Few colleges or universities can offer a 
similar demonstration of musical culture. 
Their conductor, Professor Elmer Hanke, 
has wrought wonders with these fresh 
young voices. Much of it is great art and 
all of it showed the singer to ad- 
vantage.” 


The First Church, Pontiac, had a great 
event March 16, when the Ladies’ Aid 
and Brotherhood gathered for a “Family 
Night” pot luck supper. In spite of the 
rainy weather the church parlors were 
filled with folks, many of whom had come 
a long distance over bad roads. After a 
program of singing, the Brotherhood topic 
for the month was presented. Then the 
pastor, the Rev. F. L. Schreckenberg, was 
escorted to the platform and was greeted 
by the president of each auxiliary organ- 
ization. Two small boys brought in a huge 
box, wrapped in white, presenting it to 
the pastor in the name of the congregation. 
It turned out to be a beautiful Moore silk 
pulpit gown, a complete surprise to the 
pastor, yet a gift that brought real joy. 
For the past three and a half years that 
Pastor Schreckenberg has labored among 
these folks, they have made splendid 
progress; increasing numerically, and 
making decided improvements to their 
church property. This spring they plan to 
rebuild the exterior of the parsonage, using 
the Lenten self-denial offering that they 
receive for that purpose. 
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ALTOONA NEWS 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


The Rev. Charles Frazier, son of the 
Bellwood Lutheran congregation, the Rev. 
Russell P. Knobel pastor, was recently 
called to the St. Clairsville Parish, Bedford 
County, in the Juniata Conference of the 
Alleghany Synod. Mr. Frazier is a grad- 
uate of Gettysburg College, and in May 
will graduate from Gettysburg Seminary. 
He will be ordained by the Alleghany 
Synod, at Clearfield, May 17-19, in St. 
John’s Church, the Rev. E. Roy Hauser 
pastor. 


Synod will meet in Clearfield, not in 
Gettysburg as was formerly planned. By 
a card voté the synod voted to meet the 
last time on the territory of the synod, and 
accepted the invitation to go to Clearfield. 


The Women’s League of Gettysburg Col- 
lege, Mrs. R. C. Shindler president, spon- 
sored the concert of the College Choir 
March 28 in Second Lutheran Church, the 
Rev. C. H. Hershey pastor. The choir is 
a credit to the college, and the church was 
crowded. An offering of $76 was received. 
This choir visited Johnstown and Hunt- 
ingdon, also in the Alleghany Synod. 


The Altoona District Luther League 
Rally will be held in Trinity Church, 
Juniata, on the evening of May 20. 


Glasgow Pastorate, without a pastor 
since the resignation of the Rev. P. T. 
Stockslager, was supplied March 20 by the 
Rev. John E. Hill, formerly of Curwens- 
ville, and March 27 by the writer. On 
Easter Sunday, the Rev. William I. Good, 
missionary superintendent of the synod, 
was guest preacher. While the prospects 
for a regular pastor may not be so good, 
there is hope that a regular supply can be 
had for the summer. Economic conditions 
hamper this parish, but these good people 
must be cared for. 


The Rev. Carl Yeager, gave a most in- 
spiring address before more than 250 pas- 
tors and representatives of the Lutheran 
churches in the Altoona district, March 
24, in Second Church. He reported that his 
visit to the Alleghany Synod manifested 
to him that the people were interested in 
the larger work of the Church, but that 
many feel this is an inopportune time to 
make the financial appeal. Mr. Yeager 
spoke in Somerset, Johnstown, Clearfield, 
and Altoona. “The Thunder of the Sea,” 
shown in churches of the Alleghany 
Synod, is making a profound impression. 
Attendance has been fine and indicates 
that here is a field that the Church must 
sooner or later enter in its educational 
work. Credit to the United Lutheran 
Church for pioneering in this type of 
church publicity. 


For the third consecutive year the 
Altoona pastors have conducted Noon- 
day Lenten Services in Grace Lutheran 
Church, which is a downtown city church, 
the Rev. B. A. Peters pastor. Attendance 
each year has doubled over the previous 
year. Out-of-town pastors have partic- 
ipated in these services. Congregational 
participation in singing three hymns has 
taken the place of special music. 


The Rev. Luke H. Rhoads, Altoona, Pa., 
the Rev. G. Blair Harman, Duncansville, 
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and the Rev. Ralph W. Birk, Newry, have 
been appointed a committee to arrange the 
annual Lutheran pulpit exchange May 1, 
at the morning service. This has been a 
custom for many years and has proven 
quite profitable. Petersburg, Huntingdon, 
Newry, Duncansville, Hollidaysburg, Bell- 
wood, Tyrone, Philipsburg, Woodbury, 
Sinking Valley, and all Altoona churches 
are co-operating in this exchange. 


The following is copied from the Mox- 
ham Lutheran Church bulletin, Dr. H. C. 
Michael pastor. It has to do with benev- 
olence. “The Boards through the synod 
ask $3.75 per communicant member for 
benevolence. They received an average of 
$1.38, or three cakes of soap from each 
member a month. The best record for any 
one of the thirty-four synods was Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod, which paid $2.42, 
or eighty-nine per cent of its apportion- 
ment. That is twenty cents a month, or 
one gallon of gasoline to extend Christ’s 
kingdom. 

“Five synods gave ten per cent or less. 
That is, they did not contribute one three- 
cent stamp per month for the biggest busi- 
ness in the world. 

“Five synods gave eighty per cent or 
more, the equivalent of the price of one 
movie per month for the propagation of 
the faith. 

“The Alleghany Synod averaged $1.78 
per member, or the value of one ice cream 
soda, or a pack of cigarettes, or three five- 
cent cigars per month for that which we 
sometimes say is the chief concern of 
mortals here below. Is it?” 

Our synod stands eleventh in the list of 
thirty-four synods. That is, ten gave more 
and twenty-three gave less than the aver- 
age, $1.78. Credit to Moxham congrega- 
tion, they paid in full what was asked. 


THE MOUNTAINEER 


St. Mark’s Church, Oakland, Md., was 
organized in 1826, so that now it is a ma- 
ture congregation and its history is most 
interesting. Unfortunately no definite 
records are available as to those early days. 
However, these pioneers were alert and 
their works live on into our time and will 
be effective in the lives of people for long 
years. 

Oakland is excellently situated on a 
plateau 2,500 feet above sea level. They 
tell us that the climate is delightfully cool 
in the summer and still cooler in winter; 
that the snow sometimes lies six feet deep 
and the thermometer goes as low as thirty- 
five below zero. It is said that this is what 
makes the people so vigorous, so healthy 
and so alert. 

Oakland is more or less the center of 
Lutheranism for this area. We have many 
excellent congregations about, and there | 
are some of the most thriving and fruitful 
rural parishes in the whole Church. It 
has become, more and more, a Lutheran 
“Hill Top” and we hope to enhance its 
value as such as time passes. The pity of 
it is that those who founded the church 
had to cover so much territory. As a re- 
sult they gathered small groups of Chris- 
tians together and then built houses of 
worship, only to abandon them in later 
years. As a result we have a number of 


_ cent of the whole of Sweden is 
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) vacant lots where churches once stood, 
and there are old buildings here and there 
that are falling to ruin. But here was be- 
gun an influence that finds expression in 
the lives of many who point with satis- 
faction to the blessed Christian training 
that they received in those sacred temples. 
‘Though gone, the message that they gave 
still lives in impulses that were awakened 
there. 

This area was also the mecca for great 
gatherings of people. Magnificent resorts 
were built and given over to constructive 
programs. Deer Park is known far and 
wide as the rendezvous for the rich, the 
great, and those of royal blood. It became 
famous for its attractiveness in location 
and recreational facilities and many are 
the names of famous persons registered 
on the books of their world-known sum- 
mer hotel. They all tell you that this is 
where President Cleveland and Mrs. Cleve- 
land spent their honeymoon. But all is 
gone, and the village is lost to its fame and 


| fortune of other days. Mountain Lake Park 
- is another place, not so renowned, but 


there foregathered hosts of people every 
summer time, for religious meetings and 
educational programs of all kinds. It is 
still an active resort and offers many of 
those fine features for which it is known. 
The women carry on a splendid mission- 
ary conference; the Methodist Church 
holds a school of religious training for 
several weeks each summer; there is the 
Music Festival, directed and promoted by 
one of our Lutheran pastors, and there 
are Bible lectures given by men of ability 
for such services. So our delightful at- 
mosphere beckons those who would enjoy 
a week or so in a delightful place. 
A. B. LEAMER. 


SWEDEN TODAY 
(Continued from page 7) 


Stockholm (521,618), Gotenburg (252,721) 
and Malmo (132,090) are the three towns 
with more than 100,000 in population. 
Sweden is a limited monarchy. The Par- 
liament, which is called Riksdag, consists 
of two elected Chambers. More than 
ninety-nine per cent belong to the State 
Church, which is Lutheran, and the king, 
who must profess this faith, is the admin- 
istrator. Sweden is divided into twelve 
Dioceses (with Uppsala since 1164 as the 


a Metropolitan See) and 188 rural Deaneries. 


All citizens contribute to the Swedish 


Church in consideration of the 
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Swedish workers a_ substantial living.” 

There is a charm and grace. about 
Uppsala, characteristic of most European 
university towns which is especially at- 
tractive to Americans. The quaint homes, 
the fascinating stores, the coffee shops, the 
clean streets, and the imposing university 
buildings form the foreground for the 
cathedral spires which tower majestically 
above them. Mrs. Average Citizen soon 
discovered the Svensk Husflidning—a store 
devoted to the native Swedish arts—where 
she could purchase dolls in native cos- 
tume, hand-woven woolen scarfs, home- 
spun linen and hammered iron work. The 
person in charge explained in her quaint 
speech that there was a growing emphasis 
on the old motifs in decoration and design. 
Norway and Sweden are doing their ut- 
most to encourage them, Our American 
friends compared these things with what 
one finds in the stores at home. Had they 
been more philosophically minded, they 
would have realized that this was not mass 
production and mechanical workmanship 
but evidences of the workman’s joy in 
creative work. 

Sunday morning they wended their way 
to the Cathedral. The size of the church 
overpowered them, making them feel 
humble and insignificant. Then, as it were, 
raised them up and exalted their spirits 
and brought them nearer to God. Such is 
the genius and power of Gothic architec- 
ture. As they sat in the church, they saw 
a small man walk quietly but quickly 
down the aisle. Around his neck hung a 
large gold cross. It was the Archbishop 
of Uppsala, Erling Eidem, the successor 
of Nathan Séderblom. 

Then the service began. The sound of 
the organ echoed and. re-echoed through 
the vaulted aisles. It lifted the voices of 
the congregation on the wings of song to 
the throne of God. The ministers in their 
green chasubles began the liturgy, inton- 
ing it according to ancient Swedish mel- 
odies. Nowhere had either of them seen 
anything like this service. The very fact 
that they could not understand it, and with 
it, the fact that they were in a Lutheran 
Church made an unforgettable impression 
upon them. 

* * * * 

When we see our American friends 
again, they are on shipboard and home- 
ward bound. They sit and talk with the 
pastor and tell him their impressions of 
Sweden. Naturally they have many ques- 
tions to ask him and he is glad to inter- 
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pret to them the characteristics of his 
native country. 

“It seems strange,’ Mr. Average Citizen 
began, “that Sweden does not possess any 
colonies and makes no effort to secure any. 
Has she never had any?” 

“On the contrary,” comes the ready an- 
swer, “at one time, she had extensive pos- 
sessions along the Baltic. As you know, 
she had New Sweden in the New World. 
That was three hundred years ago and the 
anniversary of the colonizations along the 
Delaware will be celebrated in the sum- 
mer of 1938. A distinguished company of 
statesmen, scholars and prominent citizens 
from all walks of life will be sent to Amer- 
ica to participate in this event. Prominent 
among them will be H. R. H., the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, and His Grace, the 
Archbishop of Uppsala.” 

“Were the Swedes very different three 
hundred years ago? Were they just as 
honest and thrifty and God-fearing in 
those days? Why, when we went to the 
Cathedral at Uppsala that great church 
was almost full,” said our American friend, 
and then added triumphantly, “Think of 
it, we even saw the Archbishop.” 

“People do not change much basically 
even in three hundred years, although out- 
wardly perhaps mankind is less brutal and 
less crude than in 1638. I am glad that 
you found the Cathedral well filled al- 
though church attendance varies much in 
different parts of Sweden. 

“Church buildings are not as plentiful 
in Sweden as they are in America. In the 
old country a little town of four to five 
thousand people may have only one large 
church building, while in America we 
might have eight to ten churches though 
they would be smaller. Naturally in all of 
these churches, even if each is smaller, the 
total attendance would be greater than in 
Sweden.” 

‘Tt is true, too, that there is really only 
one church in Sweden, though there are 
several free churches. Somehow even the 
members of these free churches feel that 
they belong to the State Church, too, while 
in America we have hundreds of different 
independent denominations and sects. Yet 
sometimes God uses man’s wrath to praise 
Him. For while the divisions in our church 
life in America have been brought about 
through man’s sinfulness, sacrifice, devo- 
tion and wholesome religious activity are 
needed to keep our many congregations 
alive. Even the most indolent layman in 
America is called upon to do as much, if 
not more than an active layman 
in the Swedish Church. This 


secular duties of the priests. _ 
Contributions may be reduced 
for those who support another 
church in addition to the free 
churches. Sweden has two 
ancient universities, Uppsala 
(1474) and Lund (1668). There 
are also faculties in certain 
branches at Stockholm and 
Gotenburg. Only about 9.3 per 


under cultivation. About two 
per cent consists of natural 
meadowland and sixty per cent 
is forest. The remainder is 
barren. The wood pulp indus- 
try, the exportation of butter 
and bacon, metal work and ma- 
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creates interest and devotion in 
the work of Christ’s Kingdom.” 

From the above you can see 
the pastor was a serious-minded 
man and perhaps likely to ex- 
aggerate a bit. And then he 
added these words which the 
Americans long remembered, 
“Sweden will always be home 
to me. I was too old when I 
came to America. You know it 
is hard to transplant a full- 
grown tree. But in spite of all 
that Sweden has to offer, I 
would prefer to do the Lord’s 
work in America. America is a 
land of freedom.” 


chinery have guaranteed to 
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In two days,—America. 
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PASTOR, EDUCATOR, 
PRESIDENT 


(Continued from page 2) 


friendless. Naturally that wide social in- 
terest made their home a home of delight- 
ful hospitality for a wide circle of personal 
friends. 


By Dr. P. D. Brown, Successor in Pastorate 


A TRULY great preacher has gone to his 
eternal reward. He was a gospel preacher 
in the best sense of the word. His pulpit 
messages and even his casual addresses at 
synodical and other meetings always 
stressed fundamentals. The expositions of 
the Word came from his lips with power to 
stir and persuade because they had been 
fused into living realities in the crucible 
of his own heart. His preaching left the 
impression that the preacher had explored 
the amazing depths of the grace of God. 
And his preaching bore a rich harvest in 
every congregation he served. It will con- 
tinue to bear much fruit through the years 
to come. 

He was a much beloved pastor. He was 
perhaps an even greater pastor than 
preacher. During his eighteen years as 
pastor of Ebenezer in Columbia his in- 
fluence reached into every part of the 
community. He had the ability to win the 
unending devotion of his people. It has 
been seventeen years since he left this 
parish, but those who knew him then still 
regard him with the tenderest devotion 
and highest admiration. His noble char- 
acter and his spirit of unselfish service to 
all classes and groups won and held the 
friendship and love of his people. 

Dr. Freed with his many gifts and talents 
served many causes and institutions of 
the Church, and rendered outstanding 
service to all of them, but doubtless his 
greatest and finest contributions to the 
Kingdom of God were rendered as a 
preacher and pastor, as God’s fearless 
herald and as His shepherd in the care 
of souls. 


By Dr. Gould Wickey, Executive Secretary, 
Board of Education 


PRESIDENT FREED was intensely interested 
in the development of the Southern Sem- 
inary, giving of time and talent unre- 
servedly. His passing, together with other 
educational administrators, impresses upon 
the Church the importance of a desirable 
educational program both of colleges and 
seminaries as well as the continued seek- 
ing and directing of leaders for educational 
and administrative responsibilities. 


By Dr. H. A. McCullough, Formerly 
President of the Board 


It was my privilege to associate with 
Dr. C. A. Freed in more than one way... 
The United Synod in the South, meeting in 
Savannah, 1908, appointed its first com- 
mittee on co-operative Sunday School Nor- 
mal work. Dr. Freed and I were appointed 
on that committee. For several years we 
worked together in arranging Teacher 
Training Courses, and _  inter-synodical 
Sunday School Normals. He was deeply 
interested in better Sunday School work 
and rendered valuable service to that end. 

When I became pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Columbia, S. C., in 1911, Dr. Freed 
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was pastor of Ebenezer Church, Columbia, 
where he remained for a long period. We 
served co-operatively and intimately in 
the local and general work of the Church. 
Dr. Freed was pre-eminently a pastor, liv- 
ing in the closest touch with his people, 
and was always much loved by his 
members. 

Outside of the local and general work of 
his church, Dr. Freed was much interested 
and quite active in civic and community 
enterprises. He was well known and 
favorably regarded in every community in 
which he was located. His energy was 
evident and his ability as a leader was 
generally recognized. His sincerity was 
unquestioned. 

Dr. Freed’s relation to the Theological 
Southern Seminary was cordial and close 
long before he became its president. Serv- 
ing as President of the Board of Trustees 
for some years, and Director of Seminary 
Appeals, linked his name generally and 
particularly with this institution. 

As President of the Seminary Board 
when Dr. Freed was elected president, 
1932, and serving as a member of the 
Board during the full time of his admin- 
istration, I lived in close touch with him. 
Burdened with duties sufficient for two 
men, he heroically worked to the end. 
That usual degree of loyalty and sin- 
cerity characterized his devotion to the 
seminary. 

He helped to create the desire for a 
higher standard of training and a better 
equipped seminary, and during his ad- 
ministration, the standardization of the 
seminary was considered and approved by 
the Board of Trustees, and Dr. Freed 
recently filed the application with the 
accrediting agency. -Also, to meet the in- 
creasing demands made upon the ministry, 
a longer period of training was thought 
advisable. The regular seminary year was 
increased to the academic year—this being 
the first year of the longer session. 

In the history of the Southern Seminary, 
Dr. Freed’s name will be inscribed not 
only as a faithful, self-sacrificing pres- 
ident, but also as a consistent advocate and 
supporter of the seminary. 


DR. HIPSLEY HONORED 


IMPRESSIVE and well attended were the 
services held at St. Paul’s Church, Red 
Hook, N. Y., recently to mark the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the pastorate of 
George E. Hipsley, D.D. The special music 
by the choir was keenly appreciated, also 


the floral decorations which had been sent 


him by personal friends and church or- 
ganizations in Red Hook and Rock City. 

It was fitting that Dr. Hipsley should 
take as the theme for his sermon “Win- 
some Christianity,” for since coming to 
Red Hook thirty years ago, March 19, 1908, 
from St. Luke’s Church, Baltimore, Md., 
it is this teaching that he has carried on. 
He has been a faithful minister of the 
gospel and a beloved friend in the com- 
munity, and is heralded as the dean of 
the local clergy. 

In addition to flowers and personal gifts 
from organizations in his two charges, St. 
Paul’s, Red Hook, and Rock City Memo- 
rial Lutheran Church, Dr. Hipsley was the 
recipient of a generous purse from the 
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church council, the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
the Brotherhood, and the Luther League 
of St. Paul’s Church. 

At the union services held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Sunday evening, Dr. Lawrence 
H. French, pastor of St. John’s Reformed 
Church, Upper Red Hook, spoke of Dr. 
Hipsley’s work in the community. 


PERSONAL 


On account of the illness of Dr. R. G. 
Bannen, who has been pastor of Messiah 
Church, South Williamsport, Pa., for the 
past forty-six years, the Palm Sunday, 
Holy Week and Easter services were in 
charge of his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
A. E. Cooper, Landisville, Pa. He was 
assisted by Mr. Raymond Shaheen, Mon- 
toursville, Pa., a first-year seminarian at 
Gettysburg, Pa. Mr. Cooper confirmed the 
large class prepared for admission to the 
church by Dr. Bannen prior to his illness, 
and received others by letter an re-pro- 
fession. 


The Rev. W. E. Bradley has resigned as 
pastor of Grace Church, Columbia City, 
Ind., to accept a call to First Lutheran 
Church, Findlay, Ohio. Pastor Bradley has 
held a number of important positions in 
the Indiana Synod and will be greatly 
missed. Mrs. Bradley was active in the 
women’s work of the synod. 


The Rev. J. Arthur Linn, pastor at Bear 
Poplar, N. C., accepted the call of Grace 
Church, Hendersonville, N. C., and took 
charge of this work April 1. He will find 
a loyal group of ninety-four confirmed 
members ready and anxious to go forward 
with him in the work. He comes to a 
congregation fully organized in every de- 
partment with capable leaders, a beautiful 
church with a debt of only $2,300, and a 
program in operation to reduce this debt 
annually, thanks to the former pastor, the 
Rev. A. W. Lippard, who reduced the debt 
in nine years from $10,000 to the present 
figure. 


The Rev. Paul W. Schrope, pastor of 
Resurrection Church, Detroit, Mich., has 
accepted a call to become pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Valparaiso, Ind., left vacant 
by the death of Dr. George F. Schutes. 

Tue LUTHERAN will miss his news letters 
from the Michigan Synod which it has 
been receiving for several years, but 
wishes him success in his new field of 
labor. 


The last official act of the Rev. Lewis 
Westenbarger before he left the pastorate 
of Holy Trinity Church, Muncie, Ind., was 
to participate in the public burning of the 
mortgage on the church property. The 
speakers on this occasion were President 
H. E. Turney of the Indiana Synod and the 
former pastor, the Rev. John S. Albert of 
Indianapolis. ' 


TO RECEIVE DEGREES 


Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., Announces 
List to Be Honored in Jubilee Year 


TWENTY-ONE PERSONS, several of them 
figures of national prominence, will re- 
ceive honorary degrees from Midland Col- 
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lege, Fremont, Nebr., during the second 
| semester of its Golden Jubilee year. One 
degree was awarded during the first se- 
mester, an honorary doctor of literature 
being conferred upon Dr. Andreas Bard, 
Kansas City poet-pastor-philosopher, in 
November. 

The degrees will be awarded as follows: 
Doctor of Laws, Governor Roy L. Cochran 
of Nebraska; Dr. Christian Fichthorne 
Reisner, 93, pastor of the $5,500,000 Broad- 
way Temple Methodist Episcopal Church, 
New York City; Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, 
) Philadelphia, editor, THz Lurueran; S. 5S. 
Sidner, Fremont, attorney and national 
Y. M. C. A. official; Frank Hammond, Fre- 
mont, editor, Fremont Evening Tribune; 
C. E. Abbott, Fremont, attorney, prom- 
inent in the removal of Midland from 
Atchison, Kan., to Fremont in 1919; Dr. 
Luther M. Kuhns, Omaha, a Midland 
founder; and Dr. Walter H. Traub, pastor, 
Kountze Memorial Church, Omaha. 

Doctor of Literature, Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
New York City, president, United Lu- 
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| theran Church in America; Mrs. C. E. 


Gardner, Indianapolis, Ind., president, 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Lutheran Church; and Bess Gearhart Mor- 
rison, Lincoln, author and reader. 

Doctor of Music, Karl Krueger, 713, con- 
ductor, Kansas City Philharmonic Or- 
chestra; and Rob Roy Peery, ’20, Philadel- 
phia, publication manager, The Etude. 

) Doctor of Divinity, the Rev. A. O. Frank, 
20, pastor, St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
York, Pa.; the Rev. John C. Hershey, ’12, 
Fremont, president, Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Nebraska; the Rev. Wilson P. 
Ard, pastor of Messiah Lutheran Church, 
Denver; the Rev. F. S. Beistel, Eugene, 
Ore., president, Pacific Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church; the Rev. F. W. Nolte, 
Westboro, Mo., president, Midwest Synod 
of the United Lutheran Church; the Rev. 
John Edward Hoick, pastor, St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church, Los Angeles; the Rev. 
K. deFreese, 13, pastor, Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Sedalia, Mo.; and the Rev. Arthur 
M. Knudsen, Chicago, secretary for Eng- 
lish missions, Board of American Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church. 


NEW JERSEY LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Jersey City, N. J. At the second grad- 
uation service of the North Jersey Lu- 
theran Leadership Training School, held 
March 15, Miss Julia Roth of St. John’s 
Church, Union City, received the diploma 
of the Standard Course given by the Par- 
ish and Church School Board. More than 
forty certificates of credit were awarded 
in four courses to students of the school. 
The next session will open in the Fall. At 
the same service the following officers of 
the New Jersey Bible School were in- 
stalled: President, Charles Hansen, Hud- 
son Heights; vice-presidents, Emil Weltz, 
Jersey City, and Ruth Meier, Union City; 
secretary, Edward Rebucci, North Bergen; 
treasurer, John Kovac, Guttenberg; statis- 
tical secretary, Dr. Wesley Rogler, Wee- 
hawken. 

Sponsored by the Hudson River District 
Luther League, the A Cappella Choir of 
Wagner College, directed by Silas H. 
Engum, gave a sacred concert in Zion Lu- 
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THE WORK OF THE LORD 


BY 
W. H. GREEVER, D.D., LL.D. 


DR. F. H. KNUBEL: “It wears well,—wears 
well, in that its chapters increase in in- 
terest to the very end; wears well, in that 
the oftener it is searched the richer the 
student will be.” 


DR. E. B. BURGESS: “Of all practical helps, 
given to pastors in recent years for the 
Biblical training of church workers and 
the development of true church life, the 
little classic. THE WORK OF THE LORD, 
easily ranks first.” 


MR. ARTHUR P. BLACK: ‘Personally I feel 
there is not a chapter in it that is not 
worth more than the price of the book to 


DR. RALPH LONG: “This book clearly em- 
phasizes the fact that the work of the 
church is in reality the work of the Lord, 
rather than a mere program. 


DR. ZENAN CORBE: “Our acid test in pass- 
ing judgment is ‘How did it work?’ Re- 
sults reported by our missionaries who 
have used the book give it an Al rating.” 


DR. C. E. KRUMBHOLZ: “This book has 
touched my conscience, has been of spe- 
cial devotional help, and I have adopted 
it as a companion.” 


DR. H. D. SHIMER: “Its pages breathe into 
me. It fits in beautifully with our whole the soul of the Christian reader the Spirit 
Promotional Plan.” of the Living God.” 


AN INTERESTED LAYMAN IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THIS AD 
PAGES 142. CLOTH BINDING. PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.25. 


Order from The United Lutheran Publication House 


theran Church, the Rev. William R. Meyer 
pastor, March 20, An audience of several 
hundred was deeply moved by the fine 
presentations of choruses by Niedt, Tsches- 
nokoff, Christiansen, Crueger, Kalinnikoff 
and Nicolai. 


1. To consider and take action upon a plan 
of consolidation of the Rr aneeical nines 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Susquehanna Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church in America into the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

2 LO: authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to consum- 
mate said plan of consolidation. 

3. To elect officers and to consider and take 
action upon such other and further matters as 
may properly come before the meeting and any 
adjournment or adjournments thereof. 

John F. Harkins, Sec. 


OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Alleghany Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Pennsylvania will be held at 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Clearfield, Pa., 
Tuesday, the seventeenth day of May 1938, at 
4.00 P. M., with Holy Communion, for the fol- 
lowing purposes: : 

1, To consider and take action upon a plan 
of consolidation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Penns lvania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran ynod of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Susquehanna Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. To authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to con- 
summate said plan of consolidation. 

3.To consider and take action upon a resolu- 
tion to accept the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania and the provisions of the 
Nonprofit Corporation Law. 

4. To elect officers and to consider and take 
action upon such other and further matters as 
may properly come before the meeting and any 
adjournment or adjournments thereof. 

Ordination Service will be held Wednesday 
evening at 8.00 P. M 


Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of East Pennsylvania will be held in Zion Lu- 
theran Church, Harrisburg, Pa., S. W. Herman, 
D.D., pastor, Tuesday, the seventeenth day of 
May, 1938, at 3.30 P. M., for the following pur- 
poses: 

1. To consider and take action upon a plan 
of consolidation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Susquehanna Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. To authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to consum- 
mate said plan of consolidation. 

3. To consider and take action upon a resolu- 
tion to accept the provisions of the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania and the provisions of the Non- 
profit Corporation Law. 

4, To elect officers and to consider and take 
action upon such other and further matters as 
may properly come before the meeting and any 
adjournment or adjournments_thereof. 

J. F. Knittle, Sec. 


“George I. Melhorn, Sec. 


Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of West Pennsylvania, being the one hundred 
fourteenth convention, will be held at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Carlisle, Pa., on Tuesday, the 


Pa eae day of May, 1938, at 1.15 P. M., 
or the following purposes: 
1. To consider and take action upon a plan SYNODS 


of consolidation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of West Pennsylvania, Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of East Pennsylvania, the Alle- 
ghany Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Susquehanna Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church in America into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. To authorize the president and secretary 
of the corporation to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings and to do such acts and things as may 
be necessary or advisable in order to consum- 
mate said plan of consolidation. 

3. To consider and take action upon a resolu- 
tion to accept the provisions of the Constitution 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held in the First English Lutheran Church, 
39th St. and Fourth Ave., Sacramento, Calif., 
OS es Clarence F. Crouser pastor, May 10 
o 12. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion on 
Tuesday at 10.00 A. M. Business sessions daily 
at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Evening services 
at 7.45, with the Ordination Service on Thurs- 
day evening. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


UR ise TY Sr Bos oa pune rere 
. ~ annual convention, May 9-12, in Grace urch, 
of ROU MNS Ce eae provisions of the Non bas Oe aaron austere unde a pau 
2 : rosy, D.D., pastor, beginning wi e Serv- 
4. To elect officers and to consider and take ice and Holy Communion, Monday at 7.45 P. M. 
(E. S. T.). Business sessions daily at 9.00 A. M. 
and 1.30 P. M. The Ordination Service will be 
held Wednesday, May 11, at 7.45 P. M. 
Entertainment on the Harvard Plan will be 
provided all pastors and lay delegates who 
register with the pastor loci on or before May 1. 
G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


action upon such other and further matters as 
may properly come before the meeting and any 
adjournment or adjournments thereof. 

R. R. Gresh, Sec. 


Notice is hereby given that the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Susquehanna Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will be 
held in Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa., Charles B. 
Foelsch, D.D., pastor, Tuesday, the seventeenth 
day of May, 1938, at 10.30 A. M., for the follow- 
ing purposes: 


The seventieth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of _Kansas and 
Adjacent States will be held in First Church, 
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President Charles A. Puls. 
W. Wilbur Klover, Sec. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will take place for the conduct 
of regular business May 17 and 18, in St. Mark’s 
Church, Coral Ridge, Louisville, Ky., the Rev. 
A. G. Belles pastor. The meeting of the state 
Brotherhood will be held Monday, May 16, pre- 
ceding the sessions of synod. 

David M. Funk, Sec. 


The one hundred nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod_ of 
Maryland will be held in the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Frederick, Md., Amos John 
Traver, D.D., pastor, May 23-25. The synodical 
sermon will be preached by the president, Carl 
C. Rasmussen, D.D., at the opening session 
Monday evening, May 23. : ; 

All candidates for licensure and ordination 
are requested to meet the Examining Commit- 
tee on Monday afternoon, May 23, at 2.00 
o’clock. The journals of the licensed men are 
to be submitted to the Examining Committee. 

The Service of Ordination will be held 
Wednesday evening, May 25. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The Synod in the Midwest of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, formerly the Ger- 
man Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska, 
will hold its forty-ninth annual convention, May 
18-22, in First St. Paul’s Church, Hastings, 
Nebr., F. C. Schmidt, D.D., pastor. Opening 
services 8.00 P. M., Wednesday, May 18. 

A. B. Lentz, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its eighteenth 
annual convention May 16-19 in Trinity Church, 
215 Tuscarawas St., West, Canton, Ohio, Earl 


PARADISE FALLS 


Cottage for rent during months June, July, 
August, September. Rent, $55.00 for two-week 
periods. All modern conveniences. 

Oscar G. Heyen, 349 Oak Road, Glenside, Pa. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Wanted original poems, songs, for immediate 
consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. M73, Toronto, Can. 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 


120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments. 
MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, IIl. 
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MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 


Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 


H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 
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Cameron Herman, D.D., pastor, beginning with 
The Service Monday, at 3.30 P. M. The first 
business session will be held Monday at 7.30 
P 


. M. 
The Service of Ordination and Holy Com- 
munion, Wednesday, May 18, at 7.30 P. M. 
Joseph W. Frease, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its tenth annual convention June 13- 
16, in Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Frederick R. Knubel, D.D., pastor, 
beginning with The Service and Communion, 
Monday, at 8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily 
at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination 
Service, June 15, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. Reinhold Tappert, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., June 13, at Refor- 
mation Church. Foreign missionaries and can- 
didates for ordination will be entertained if 
application is made before June 1 to Mr. R. is 
Carroll, Reformation Church, 33 Grove St., 
Rochester, N. Y Paul C. White, Sec. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod will be held in Grace 
Church, Casper, Wyo., the Rev. Charles S. 
Bream pastor, May 6-9. The opening service 
with sermon and Holy Communion will be held 
at 8.00 P. M., Friday, May 6. 

Albert H. Schnake, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The spring convention of the Philadelphia 
Conference of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of East Pennsylvania will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Lionville, Pa., the Rev. George D. 
Clarke pastor, Monday, May 2. The sessions 
will begin with the Order of Public Confession 
and Holy Communion at 9.00 A. M., Daylight 
Saving Time. The conference theme, “Our 
Church—Its Activities.’ Martin L. Tozer, Sec. 


The annual spring convention of the Lan- 
caster Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania will be keld May 10 at St. Paul’s 
Church, Annville, Pa., the Rev. James Pat- 
terson pastor. Sessions at 10.00 A. M., 1.30 
P. M. and 7.30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 

Paul J. Henry, Sec. 


The Philadelphia Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvaniu 
and the Adjacent States will hold the spring 
convention in Nativity Church, 17th and Tioga 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., J. C. Fisher, D.D., pas- 
tor, April 25 and 26. Opening session, April 25, 
4.00 P. M. with the Service of Holy Com- 
munion. Representatives of causes will be heard 
in connection with the dinner, Monday eve- 
ning, April 25, beginning at 6.00 o’clock. 

Ira S. Fritz, Sec. 


The spring meeting of the New York Confer- 
ence of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York will be held Wednesday, April 27, in 
Christ Church, Newburgh, N. Y., the Rev. 
Ernest C. French pastor. Sessions begin at 10.30 
A. M. with the Communion Service. Sermon 
by the Rev. William C. J. Weidt, acting pres- 
ident of conference. F. W. Grunst, Sec. 


The second annual meeting of the Western 
Conference of the West Virginia Synod will be 
held in conjunction with that of the Eastern 
Conference April 24 and 25 in St. Mark’s 
Church, Clarksburg, W. Va., the Rev. William 
M. Erhard pastor. The theme is ““The Advance 
of the Church.” Opening service, Sunday eve- 
ning, April 24. Sessions Monday at 8.30 A. M., 
1.30 P. M., and 7.30 P. M. 

This joint meeting is for the purpose of ar- 
ranging the program of the West Virginia 
Synod for the Anniversary Appeal of the Board 
of American Missions of the U. L. C. A. 

Pastors are requested to notify Pastor Erhard 
of the time of their arrival, the accommoda- 
tions they desire, and to inform him if they 
will bring a lay delegate. 

D. E. Kinsler, Sec., Western Conference. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
East Pennsylvania will be held May 4-6 at the 
Seventh Street Lutheran Church, Lebanon, Pa., 
the Rev. E. Allan Chamberlin pastor. Mrs. Ray 
Moyer, 308 South 12th St., is chairman of the 
Credentials Committee. Carrie. L. Fehr, Sec. 


The fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States will be held at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., May 3 and 4. 

Mrs. E. P. Boersch, Sec. 


_The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Rocky Mountain Synod 
will be held May 6-9 inclusive, at Casper, Wyo., 
the Rev. Charles S. Bream pastor. 

Mrs. H. J. Klemer, Sec. 
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The Women’s Missionary Society of the Chi- 
cago Conference of the Illinois Synod will meet 
for its thirty-sixth semi-annual convention be- 
ginning at 10.00 A. M., April 26, in the Wicker 
Park Lutheran Church, Hoyne Avenue and Le 
Moyne St., the Rev. Charles Venable pastor. 
Dr. Arline M. Beal will be our guest speaker. 

Charlotte Schaeffer, Sec. 


The Southern Conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the illinois Synod will 
meet in its seventeenth annual convention Aprii 
28 and 29, at First Church, East St. Louis, Il., 
T. B. Hersch, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. William J. Boatman, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Philadelphia Conferences 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania will be held 
Thursday, May 12, in the Church of the Ad- 
vocate, 65th and Wyncote Aves, Philadelphia, 
Pa., the Rev. Malcolm Eichner pastor. Sessions 
at 2.00 P. M. and 7.45 P. M. 

Leona M. Bechtold, Sec. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s and Young Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the West Conference, Pittsburgh Synod, 
will be held Wednesday, May 11, at the First 
English Lutheran Church, Chicora, Pa., the 
Rev. William H. Marburger pastor. 

Mrs. George D. Wolfe, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Charles Michael Jacobs 


Funeral rites for the Rev. Dr. Charles Michael 
Jacobs, president of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary af Philadelphia, Pa., one of the most 
distinguished theologians and leaders of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, were heid 
in the Seminary Chapel, Saturday morning, 
April 2. The sermon was preached by Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Knubel, president of the United Lu- 
theran Church. ; 

March 25 Dr. Jacobs underwent an operation 
for a kidney ailment. A series of blood trans- 
fusions afterward failed to improve his con- 
dition and he died about noon, March 30. 

The funeral service was conducted by the 
Rev. Albert W. Shumaker, pastor of Ascension 
Church on the seminary campus; Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania; Prof. Paul J. Hoh, and Prof. 
Henry C. Offermann, D.D., of the seminary fac- 
ulty. Interment took place at Whitemarsh Me- 
morial Park, near Philadelphia. 

Dr. Jacobs, who succeeded his father as pres- 
ident of the seminary, was born at Gettysburg, 
Pa., December 5, 1875, the son of Henry Eyster 
Jacobs and Laura Hewes Downing. He was 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1895, and completed his theological training 
at the Philadelphia Seminary in 1899. Later he 
did graduate work at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and at the University of Leipzig, Ger- 
many. Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., 
conferred on him the degrees of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1913, and LL.D. in 1929. During 
the same year he received an L.H.D. from 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. 

Ordained by the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania immediately after completing his work 
at the seminary in 1899 he was called to serve 
St. Peter’s Church, North Wales, Pa. There he 
remained until 1904, when he moved to Allen- 
town, Pa., to become the pastor of Christ 
Church. During this pastorate he was profes- 
sor of history at Muhlenberg College, 1905-1909. 

In 1913 Dr. Jacobs was appointed professor 
of Church History and director of the Graduate 
School at the Philadelphia Seminary. He served 
in this capacity until 1927, when he was chosen 
to succeed his father as president of the in- 
stitution. 

As one of the leading figures in the Lu- 
theran Church in America, Dr. Jacobs was 
called upon to serve in many positions of re- 
sponsibility. He was a member of the Com- 
mission of Adjudication, the Commission on 
World Conference on Faith and Order, the 
Committee to Prepare Statement on Church 
and State, and the Special Commission on Re- 
lations to American Lutheran Church Bodies. 
These positions he held at the time of his death. 

Other commissions, boards, and committees 
on which he had served during recent years 
include: Board of Publication, Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Lutheran Council, Com- 
mission on Theological Education, president of 
War Commissions of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, Committee on 
General Conference of Lutherans, Committee on 
Army and Navy Chaplains, and vice-president 
of. the National Lutheran Commission for ‘Sol- 

iers’ and Sailors’ Welfare. He was a delegate 
rom the United Lutheran Church in America 
to the Lutheran World Convention at Eisenach, 
Germany, 1923, where he served on the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions which issued a confes- 
sional statement, and delivered a formal ad- 
dress at the Wartburg. 

Dr. Jacobs was also distinguished as an 
author. His books are: “The Way—A Little 
Book of Christian Truth,” ‘‘The Story of the 
Church—An Outline of Its History,” and ‘‘Helps 
on the Road.” 


‘ 
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His other activities include the co-editorship 
\of several volumes regarding the works of 
‘Martin Luther, numerous translations and 
magazine articles. He was a member of the 


_ Board of Editors of the American Encyclopedia 


| firmed in that faith, 


' Dr. W. L. Spielman, 


| ward. 


of Christianity, 1923-26; the Lutheran Church 
Quarterly, 1927; and a contributor to ‘‘Outlines 
of Christianity’ and Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Dr. Jacobs is survived by his widow, Abigail 
Shearer Jacobs, whom he married October 5, 
1905; one daughter, Margaret Abigail, wife of 
the Rev. Donald Irvin of Haddonfield, N. J.; 
and_one son, Charles Shearer Jacobs, a lawyer 
in Philadelphia. One daughter, Hilda Elinor, 
preceded her father in death. Two sisters also 
survive, Mrs. Luther R. Shearer of Gwynedd 
Valley, Pa., and Mrs. William M. Horn of 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Mrs. Salome Amelia Ungerer Vorberg 


' was born at Clyde, N. Y., March 29, 1870, her 


parents being Mr. and Mrs. Martin P. Ungerer. 
In her infancy she was baptized in the Lu- 
theran faith, and as a young woman was con- 
to which she remained 
true to the end of her life, loyally serving her 
Lord and Master, and with her pastor-husband 
\laboring faithfully for many years in the ex- 
‘tension of the Master’s kingdom. 

In 1893 she was united in marriage with 
Robert T. Vorberg, D.D., who departed this 
life July 7, 1933, at Keyser, W. Va. 

From 1915 until 1925 Dr. and Mrs. Vorberg 


_ made their home in Marietta, Ohio, where he 


served as the beloved pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church. Dr. Vorberg accepted a call to the 


| pastorate of the Lutheran Church at Keyser, 


W. Va., and served there until his death in 1933. 
Following the doctor’s death, Mrs. Vorberg 


- returned to Marietta to make her home for the 


remainder of her life, because several of her 
children were residents of Marietta, and her 
husband was buried there from the church 
which he had served so long and faithfully. 

_ For several years past Mrs. Vorberg had been 
jin failing health, and last year suffered a 


- severe attack of illness with high blood pressure 


and hardening of the arteries, from which, how- 
ever, she seemed to have made a satisfactory 
recovery. 

_ On Saturday morning, March 19, apparently 
jin her usual health, she started out in good 
‘spirits for an automobile ride with her daughter. 
They rode only a short distance when she suf- 
fered a cerebral hemorrhage from which she 
never rallied, and which caused her death that 
afternoon. 

She is survived by her six children: Mrs. 
C. M. Turner, Jr., of Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. 
O. W. Morgenstern of Palmyra, N. J.; Robert 
G. Vorberg of Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. H. Guthrie 
Chamberlain and Mrs. S. D. Hoag of Marietta, 
Ohio; and Martin P. Vorberg of Lansing, Mich. 
There are seven grandchildren. Brothers of 
Mrs. Vorberg are Attorney H. W. Ungerer of 


Roce N. Y., and H. H. Ungerer of Lyons, 


A good and faithful wife and mother, a de- 
voted Christian, and an active and consecrated 
worker in the Church, quiet and unassuming 
in her manner, Mrs. Vorberg was beloved and 
esteemed in St. Luke’s congregation and in the 
Lutheran Church at large, and enjoyed the 
friendship and respect of a large circle of the 


' citizens of Marietta. 


Her funeral service, conducted by her pastor, 
was held in St. Luke’s 
Church, Marietta, Wednesday morning, March 
23, and her mortal body was tenderly laid to 


| rest beside that of her husband, in Oak Grove 
| Cemetery 


in Marietta, 
resurrection. 

A good woman in Zion has gone to her re- 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors; and their works do follow 
them.”’ Walter L. Spielman. 


: RESOLUTIONS 


L. W. Steckel, D.D. 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God to call 
our brother and fellow-laborer in the Minis- 
terium, L. W. Steckel, D.D., into the Church 
Triumphant; and 

Whereas, he has served long and faithfully 
as a member, as our president, and as an out- 
standing leader among us, beloved by all for 
his splendid qualities of heart and mind, there- 
fore be it resolved: 

That we bow before the good and gracious 
will of our heavenly Father, giving thanks for 
his consecrated life and unselfish service, and 

That we bear testimony to his loyal devotion 


to await the glorious 


_ to the whole Church and his deep interest in 


its growth and development, and 
' That we express our sense of great loss in 
his death, and 
That we extend our sincere Christian sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family and congregation, 
commending them to the God of all comfort 
and mercy, and 
That copies of this resolution be sent to the 
family, the congregation, the Synodical Bulletin 
and THe LUTHERAN. 
The Milwaukee Ministerium 
Paul R. Siebert, 
A. A. Zinck. 
E. L. Moerke. 


THE LUTHERAN 


C. F. Christopher Muller 


The council of St. John’s Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, 81 Christopher St., New York 
City, in special session authorized this commit- 
tee to present the following resolutions on the 
passing into eternal life of our fellow-council- 
man and laborer in Christ, Mr. C. F. Chris- 
topher Muller, a lifelong Lutheran, an excellent 
servant of-the Lord, giving generously of his 
resources for the use of the church, and a faith- 
ful member of our church council. 

Whereas, it hath pleased God of His great 
mercy to call to His heavenly home our be- 
loved brother, whose quiet, yet effective in- 
fluence we shall deeply miss, and 

Whereas, we desire to declare to the church 
at large our respect for him whom God has 
justly rewarded, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we thank God for His love and 
mercy and for the hope of eternal life which 
we have through Christ Jesus; 

Resolved, that we thank God that this life 
was given to us to aid us and be an example to 
us as we seek to serve; 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be 
printed in THe LuTHeran as a testimony of love 
and respect for Mr. C. F. Christopher Muller. 

The Committee, 
Rev. Willard H. Borchers, 
E. W. von Glahn, 
Henry J. Hoth. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Alexander, Clarence M. N., 
Nebr., to Wilber, Nebr. 

Arnold, Paul E., from 1529 Sunset Ave., Utica, 
N. Y., to 1212 Howard Ave., Utica, N. Y. 

Bowers, Louis T., from 1010 Barnwell St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C., to 1015 Gregg St., Columbia, 


S2ic: 

Bradley, W. E., from 105 E. Jackson St., Colum- 
pia City, Ind., to 115 E. Lincoln St., Findlay, 
Ohio. 

Buch, Waldemar, from 1024 Catasauqua St., 
Fullerton, Pa., to Egypt, Pa. 

Empie, Paul C., from 120 E. Durham St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to 6950 Germantown Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Fisher, W. Frank, from Orkney Springs, Va., to 
R. F. D. 1, Box 18-A, Quicksburg, Va. 

Glenn, J. O., from 4 Richmond Ave., Mozart 
Park, Wheeling, W. Va., to 605 S. 5th Ave., 
Columbus, Miss. 

Haugse, Ernest N., from 2019 71st St., Auburn, 
Nebr., to 2306 Oak St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Hofmann, F. W., from 544 Madison St., York, 
Pa., to 524 Madison Ave., York, Pa. 

Kahlenberg, Henry V., from 2712 Weissner 
Park Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind., to 915 W. Taylor 
St., Kokomo, Ind. 

Kaufman, Jerome S., 
Nappanee, Ind., to R. 
Liberty, Ind. 

Keehley, John, from 3116 Liberty St., Erie, Pa., 
to 1455 W. 30th St., Erie, Pa. 

Luther, Walter W., from 107 Siegel St., Joliet, 
Ill., to 27 Siegel St., Joliet, Il. 

Mahr, Arthur L., from 3901 Ruckle St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to 3218 Brookside Parkway, North 
Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 

McClanahan, G. W., from Granite Quarry, N.C., 
to Bessemer City, N. C. 

Miller, Frank H., from Prospectville, Pa., to the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, 7301 German- 
town Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mitchell, C. P., from 205 W. Herman St., Day- 
ton, Ohio, to 6014 Holt St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Motzkus, H. J., from 207 S. Eighth St., Monte- 
video, Minn., to 4415 Chowen Ave., S., Min- 

neapolis, Minn. 

Nolting, William, from New Dundee, Ont., 
Canada, to Wellesley, Ont., Canada. 

Olson, Robert E., from Clements Bridge Road, 
Runnemede, N. J., to 105 N. 5th Ave., Coates- 
ville, Pa. 

Petrea, D.D., H. S., from Chapin, S. C., to Rock 
Billyissc. 

Proper, E. Stewart, from Box 95, St. Peters- 
burg, Pa., to R. F. D. 3, Latrobe, Pa. 

Reinbrecht, Charles H., from Kiaochow, Shan- 
tung, China, to 7 First Kuan Hai Road, 
Tsingtao, China. 

Sands, G. O., from R. F. D. 2, Box 46, Fort 
Plain. N. Y., to Sharon Springs, N. Y. 

Schmidt, Arthur E., from 2477 N. 4th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to Irving, Ill. 

Schmidt, Herbert H., from R. F. D. 1, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., to Woodsboro, Md. 

Schroeder, D.D., Martin, from Bloomfield, Nebr., 
to 1614 “‘D” St., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Seidenstuecker, Otto, from 112 S. Main St., Tor- 
rington, Conn., to 206 Torringford St., Tor- 
rington, Conn. ’ 

Staub, C:-E** from Y. M. C. A., Clinton, Iowa, 
to 408 W. Broad St., Hazleton, Pa. 

Wennermark, H., from Fort Knox, Ky., to 123 
Andrew Place, West Lafayette, Ind. 

Westenbarger, Lewis C., from 300 W. Washing- 
ton St., Muncie, Ind., to Monroeville, Ind. 

Wise, Robert M., from Fisherville, Pa. to 

R. F. D. 1, Halifax, Pa. 

Zazimowski, Otto, from Box 85, Bashaw, Alta., 
Canada, to Winter, Otto, Box 85, Bashaw, 
Alta., Canada. 


from Lewellen, 


from 701 S. Main St., 
F. D., Box 30, North 
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RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SDCTH AVE.NEAR 10™ ST. NEWYORK 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE- BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Church Furniture 


OSSIT CRAFTSMEN 
STUDIO—FACTORY 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


4 XGHOIR GOWNS 

i ee ZULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hangings: Ornaments-Fringes- 

-Furnishingsand Supplies: 

CATALOG. FREE CNREQUEST 


sie: GOWNS 
Pulpit 
Hangings and Emblems. Bible 
Markers, etc. Fine materials, 
beautiful work, pleasingly low 
prices. State your needs. Cata- 
log and samples on request. De- | 
Moulin Bros. & Co., 1127 8. 4th 
St., Greenville, Tilinois. ] 


This ELECTRIC 
BULLETIN my OD 


CHURCH BULLETIN Complete with 780 Steel Letters — An effect- 

Gani TCO! ive, economical way to build attendance and 
increase collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 
free catalog showing many styles and sizes, 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO, 


Pershing Ave. Davenport, lowa 


WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 


SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores and Empire State Building. Two 
auto entrances. Garage —free car 
delivery service. Conservative clien- 


tele. Special rates for family groups. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


“PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Yan Duzen Bells 


Guarahteed Genuine Bell 

* Metal. Bell’ made of Copper 

and Tin. Famous for full rich 

atones, volume and durability. 

The Van Duzen Electrical 
Bell Ringer 

THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Est. 1827. 428-34 E. Second. Send for catalog. 
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CLERGY STOLES 


With Swiss Silk Embroidered 
Applique Designs* 


White, Green, Red, 
Violet, Black 


ELY Silk Brocade is the most 
favored of the silks indicated. 
Corded Silk and Linen-Silk are the 
most durable. Samples of silks on 
application. 

Our stoles are of best quality 
material throughout and conform to 
the standards of the best makers. 
Inner lined, with sateen lining and 
trimmed with 4” best quality pure 
silk twist fringe of corresponding 
color. 

Only the best quality imported 
Swiss Silk Appliques are used, 
mounted with non-tarnishing gold 
thread. All appliqued stoles include 
a small Greek Cross at neck band. 

Length—shoulder to end—45 
inches, 

*HAND-Embroidered Stoles also 
available in these designs. Prices on 
Application. 


Applique Color Prices Applying on Silks Most Often Used 
Linen- Agnus 
Corded Silk Ely or Rose Dei 
None Any $7.50 $7.50 $9.00 $11.00 
2932—5’" Any 1.50 11.50 13.00 15.00 
2903—4’’ Any 11.50 11.50 13.00 15.00 ‘ 
2927—6 1 Any 16.00 16.00 17.50 19.50 
1771—634"" Any 13.00 13.00 14,50 16.50 
979—5’’ Any 7.00 17.00 18.50 20.50 
3065—512’" Any (Red) 14.00 14.00 15.50 17.50 
2522—6”" Any -00 15.00 16.50 18.50 
12100—5’’ Green 16.50 16.50 18.00 20.00 
11049—4”” Green 12.50 12.50 14.00 16.00 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


